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THE RIVER PIRATE 


THE RIVER PIRATE 


CHAPTER I 


WAS sixteen years old when they sent me to re- 
form school. 
That changed all the plans I had made. I left 
public school when I was thirteen and the truant 
officers made a lot of fuss over it but they could 
not get anywhere with my father. He was a 
drunkard. 
By the time they got ready to make me go back 
_ to school I had reached fourteen and, because my 
father never worked, my mother had to have help. 
I took out working papers and got a job in a ship 
fe chandler’s storehouse. 
I grew to like ropes and anchors and blocks and 
_ tackles and chains and leads and marlin and all the 
other stuff we handled. I liked the feel of hemp 
and the smell of tar on my hands. 
But I never liked work. 
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It was in my mind that I would enlist in the Navy © 
as soon as I got to be seventeen but they spoiled all _ 
that when they sent me to reform school. | 

They should never have done that. I had not 
committed a real crime. They never would have — 
sent me if my mother had been able to pay damages 
on a store window that I broke. It happened dur- 
ing the lunch hour down at the place where I worked 
when we got to fooling around in the street. 

I got into a scrap with another fellow who was 
older than me. He was bigger than I was and he 
knocked me down twice. The second time I got up 
I brought a marlin spike with me. It had been on 


the sidewalk where one of the sailmakers left it eee 


while he ate his lunch. It was not a fid; it was a 
marlin spike. Fids are made of wood and are used 
in spreading the strands of line when you make a 
splice. Marlin spikes are steel. They are used 
mostly in splicing steel cable. They are sharp and 
pretty heavy. Ina fight they make bad weapons. 

The bigger fellow came at me again and I heaved 
the spike at him. He ducked and it crashed through 
the window of this other store. Any kid might have 
done that. | 

But when a cop came to the house and took me, 
they had looked up all about me and found my 
father was a bum and that I had skipped school all 
the time and caused trouble. Then, when they 
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& found my mother could not pay for the window, I 


was in bad. , 
“A boy that would attack another boy with such 
an instrument as this,” the judge said when I went 
_ before him, “is a dangerous boy. He needs correc- 
tion and discipline. Crime should be prevented by 
early training and, all things considered, this lad 
is certainly off to a bad start. I find nothing in his 
home life to convince me that proper influences can 
_be brought to bear through that medium. I there- 
_ fore pass sentence that, until he shall have attained 
his majority, this culprit shall be sent to the State | 

Reform School.” 
So I went to the reform school. 
_ At first I did not care much because it meant no 


a _ more lugging of heavy ropes and ground tackle and 


no more slaving away for a little money that I had 
_ to give my mother anyway. But when I got to 
thinking it over I got pretty sore. It killed all 
_ chance of me going in the Navy. Even when I was 
twenty-one I could not enlist because, I learned, no 
man with a criminal record will be allowed in the 
service. 
You can see how that gummed up all my plans. 
I never liked to work anyway, and this made me 
hate work all the more. 
There was kind of a thrill in the train ride to the 
reform school. I had never taken a long trip be- 
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fore. There were four other kids going with me and 
we had a keeper that rode with us. 

At first he was a pretty good bloke but when he 
learned that none of us had any money he got sour 
and let us alone in the car. I looked out of the 
window and, as long as we were sitting in the smok- 
ing car, I rolled me a smoke and lit up. The keeper 
grinned and sneered. 

“Smoke while you can, kid,” he said. ‘““Tomor- 
row you'll kiss cigarettes good-bye for a long 
stretch!” 

“Can’t we even smoke in this joint ? Y I asked him. 


“You'll smoke if you get fresh,” he laughed, “but oie 
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not with your lips! 

After that I got worried and I smoked like a fire 
engine. The keeper stayed to himself a lot and 
seemed disgusted with us. That gave us kids a 
chance to gab and when I got tired of looking out — 
the window I asked the others how they came to be 
sent up. 

One of them was an Italian kid and he said he ia 
been learning the barber trade and had got into a 
fight in the barber shop. All he had done was slit 
a man’s face with a razor in an effort to cut his 
throat! 

He was, I thought, a swell little playmate for 
me! His eyes were like shoe buttons and his head 


stuck out in front of his shoulders like he was al- 


oe 


ee 
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ways just ready to peer around a corner. He was 
older than the rest of us and he had a beard that 
was just beginning to get blue-black under his skin. 
I was afraid of him. Anybody could see that he was 
tough. 

A long time afterward, when he had finished at 
the reform school and was sent away as an honest 
graduate, they had to electrocute him because he 
got into another fight and shot a man. I have 
learned, now, that when a man shows that first 
tendency to kill the people he hates, he is better off 
dead and the world is a lot safer without him. Them 
kind of guys never change. 

One of the other kids was about my age aud he 
_ had a chin that stuck out ahead of the rest of him 
as far as the wop’s head did. His mouth was big 
azxd seemed to slip when he talked, but he did not 
talk much. I noticed that he kept watching the 
keeper all the time. 

- “Pm sent up fer stealin’,” he told me, when I 
asked him. He seemed proud of it. But from the 
way he spoke I knew he did not want to talk so I 
just grinned and turned to one of the others. 
Neither of them, though, was much to look at. One 
_of them kept crying all the time and the other just 
sat there and let everybody see that he was scared 
to death. 

The keeper did not take us into the dining car for 
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food. When we were all about starved, he fixed it 
with a trainman to drop off at a town and get us © 
some sandwiches. I found out afterward that the — 
keeper got government warrants for meals and 
filled them in himself so that he personally made 
the difference between the cost of a few sandwiches © 
and what he wrote down as the rap for four big 
meals. E | 

But he was not as smart as the thief with the long 
chin. That bird pulled something pretty slick just — 
as the train started. The trainman . . . I suppose 
he got a cut from the keeper for going after the sand- 
wiches . . . got back just in time and he came 
through the front end of the car as the train was 
starting. : 

As he came he unlocked a little door at one side 
of the aisle. Right away the thief got up and asked 
the keeper could he get a drink to go with the sand- 
wiches. The keeper looked him over and nodded 


yes. Then, when the trainman got to our SSE Hee. os 


changed his mind. : 
“Wait a minute, you,” he grunted. Then re 

turned to the trainman: “Watch these birds,” he _ 

told him and followed the thief down the aisle. — 

When they got to the end.of the car I saw the thief — 

shoulder the keeper into the little room and slam. | 

the door on him. ie 
Like a flash the thief with the slippery mouth was 
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out the end of the car and down the steps. He 
gained only a second or two but that was enough. 
The keeper came bustling out of that little room 
with his eyes popping out like a land crab’s and his 
tongue flopping around like a broken gate. 

He opened the car door and beat it out on the 


steps. Then he lost his nerve. I guess the train 


was picking up speed pretty fast. I looked out the 
window and saw the thief looping it into a crowd of 


a people on the platform. Then he was gone. 


Right away the tough Italian got the idea, too. 


_ He rapped the trainman under the chin with his fist 


and jumped out of the seat. The kid who, had been 
crying all the time, speeded up more and wailed like 


a creaky ventilator. The one that was scared 
_ dropped down on the car floor and tried to squirm 


under the seat. 


_ The wop made a break for the rear door but a 
passenger, seeing what was up, jumped in front of 
him and blocked the way. Before much more could 


_ happen the trainman and the keeper were on top of 


— 
sae 


the wop and they shellaced him until a stranger was 
ready to faint away and kept telling them he would 
see the authorities and have them in trouble. 
‘When the wop got back into his seat the keeper 
handcuffed him fast to the handle next the aisle and 


promised that he would do a whole lot more when 


the right time came. 


a —s 
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By the time the excitement had cooled down a © 
little I had eaten all the sandwiches because I was 
half starved and had a swell chance while they were 
fighting. But I caught hell for it and after that we 
could not smoke or talk any more. 

The keeper would swear to himself, but at us. I 
knew he was thinking of the thief who had made 
a sucker of him. At the next town he got eff the 
train and sent a lot of telegrams to the police to 
catch the escaped thief. The trainman would pass 
by every little while and each time he did I would 
see the wop cringe away from the aisle. He had 


good reason to cringe. On each trip the trainman 


would slip an elbow against his face. The rest of © 
the ride was spoiled for all of us. | a 

We got to the reform school just after dark. 
There was a regular wagon waiting for us and it was 
surrounded by four or five men in uniform. They 
did not seem to take a very great interest in us but 
there were some people standing around and they 
looked at us like we were Eskimos just brought in — 
from the North Pole and smelling strong of fresh — 
whale meat. as 

The wop spit at one of them that came real close _ 
and instead of walloping him for it, the keepers all 
laughed. Then we were in the wagon and bumping 
along toward the reform school. 
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“TI see,” one of the uniformed men said to our 
keeper, “that you lost one of them?’ He nodded 
toward us. 

“Tl get him back again,” the keeper growled, 

“an’ when I do he’ll know who’s got him!” I could 
see that he was very sore and it kind of seemed to me 
that the uniformed men were glad that they could 
give him the laugh because the thief had escaped. 
_ We rode quite a long way before the wagon 
stopped. Then I heard a rattle of keys and the 
creaking of a big gate and the wagon started again. 
The horses’ hoofs rang out on a steel plate that was 
under the arch overhead, and then back onto con- 
crete. It was dark outside but yellow lights glared 
all around. 

~ When we reached a little building snuggled down 
among a lot of big ones, the wagon stopped and we 
were led out. This was the warden’s office and the 
warden was there to greet us. He just looked us 
_ over and finally turned to two other men who were 
looking at our committment papers and making 
notes in a big book. Then he said: 

“Sign up for four of them, Craft . . . get this 
_ gentleman’s full report of the escape.” 

_ “Yes, sir,” the guy called Craft answered, but he 
_ raised his face and there was a little grin around his 
lips. I could tell that they were all glad that thief 
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had escaped. Not because they wanted him out, 
but because they loved to give our first keeper the 
laugh. | 

“Tl be bringin’ that little pup in soon enough!” 
our keeper snarled, “don’t have any fears about the 
reports.” | 

‘“‘We haven’t,” the warden snapped, and just the © 
way he said it made me know he would be a nasty 
enemy. 

It took about fifteen minutes for Craft and his 
helper to get us all booked in. When they had fin- 
ished the warden looked us over again. There was 


a little smile on his face and he said: “I don’t ~ 


suppose you lads are hungry . . . ? Not aftereat- — 
ing a big meal on the train.” _ ‘ 

“T guess I’m through here, warden,” our first 
keeper said. He had folded up papers and was put- 
ting them in his pocket and as he spoke he turned 
to go. It was plain that he knew the warden was 
just taking a dig at him for cheating us out of our 
chow on the rattler. 
_ Everybody laughed and the warden started to say 
something but the wop cut in. His face was all 
bruised up from the beating they had given him and 
he was a sad sight. . 

“T never got_a mouthful,” he growled. 

“You look like you had spit out a machine gun,” 
the warden grunted. “Tell me all about it.... | 
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Oh, for the love of Mike shut up!” he growled at 
the kid who was still crying. “It ain’t going to help 
you any to be beefing all over the place. You ain’t 
here because we want you . . . Now, tell me about 
it,” he turned right toward me so I told him about 
‘the escape and the shellacing they had given the 
wop. I finished up by telling him that we had all 
been cheated out of our chow. . 

“He lies like hell!” the tough wop hollered, 

“while we was fightin’ in the aisle he ate all them » 

sandwiches?”’ 

2 Everybody; ut me and the wop had a laugh at 

that but right away the warden got hard oe 
and he turned on the wop. 

“You think you’re tough,” he snapped. “We'll 
show you different. You want to keep those hairy, 


black hands of yours out of fights around here! 


This is where fightin’ began . . . and it’s where it 
ends, too; ends quick. Don’t forget that!” 

Then he turned away but he called over his shoul- 
der to Craft; “Take ’em, Craft. Throw some hash 
into ’em and stow ’em away in receiving tier. . . . 
~ T’ll look ’em over in the morning.” 

They searched us again, even taking away our 
belts or suspenders and cutting most of the buttons 
off our clothes. Then they took us down a long, 
_ stone alleyway that smelled like it ran underground 
and after a while we came into a big kitchen. 
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There was a stove there that must have been fifty 
feet long and down at one end of it there were a 
dozen copper vats with handles on them and faucets 
and glass tubes. Three or four men were mopping 
‘up the concrete floor of the big room. They were 
dressed in clothes that used to be white. 

“Break out some table gear, you,’ Craft told 
them, ‘“‘and give these here recruits some fodder.” 

We had some wet beans, some thick bread and 
three or four cups of black coffee. All the dishes 
were tin and so were the cups. They gave us knives 
and a hunk of butter but when I spread my bread 
the butter turned green-black from the polishing 
stuff that was on the knife. 

After that they led us away and locked each of 
us in a separate cell that was three tiers up above 
other cells. The big place was all filled with steel 
bars and it was very clean and they kept a lot of 
lights burning all night so that the shiny bars Asa 
ened and twinkled. 

It was quiet, too. 

At first all you thought you heard were the guards 
walking on the steel plates around the place, but 
after a while, when you had listened more, you heard 
something else. A queer sound that was not even a 
noise. You just heard it and did not realize it. 

Of course I know now that it was the prison voice. 


CHAPTER II 


HE next day was a funny one. 
They got us up just about daylight and made 
us line up on the tier. Some guards were there and 
they all carried big clubs in their hands and had 
guns strapped close about their hips, but covered so 
that nobody could snatch them free. 
_ I could see that they were looking us over pretty 
carefully. They do that. I have learned since that 
_ they know what you are put away for before they 
ever see you, and when you go in for being tough, 
like the wop, they watch their step pretty close in 
handling you. 

There were nine other birds in the line before we 
got started away from the tier. They had come from 
different parts of the state and arrived earlier than 
we did. They marched us all down the steel stair- 
way and into the long kitchen. There they gave 
us a big cup of black coffee. 

The weeping kid was still going strong and one 
of the keepers tipped him off that he better take 
some coffee because he would not get anything more 
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to eat until seven o'clock. He finally gulped down 
a cupful but when I heard how long we had to 
wait I asked for a second drink. 

“You're the eatingest bird we’ve ever had around 
here,” one of the guards laughed. “This is the 
gentle little palooka that et all them sandwiches on 
the train,” he told the others. They laughed but 
gave me another cup of coffee. They were good 
guys as long as you did not get fresh. . | 

After that we marched into a big room that was 
lined with shower baths. We had to take off all our 
clothes and stand under a shower bath while a guard 
watched us to be sure we did. Then we took turns 
having our hair all clipped off. They called this 
place a reform school but if that was a school I 
never missed a thing by not getting an education. 

When that was done we lined up again and a 
doctor came along and gave each of us an examina- 
tion. He made marks on the papers that told our 
records. He looked down our throats and tapped 
our chests and whirled us around . . . it all seemed 
nutty to me. | 

The next trick was standing in front of a big 
counter and having a guard take our fingerprints. 
Then we got what the mob calls a carbolic bath and — 
went into the store room and walked in front of 
another big counter while a guy looked us over for 
size and gave us prison clothes. 
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They were not striped clothes, just a plain black 
coat and pants with narrow, red stripes running 
around the edges of the coat and down the sides 
of the pants. On the left arm there was a little 
gray spot where a number would be stamped. Then 
we got gray shirts and underwear and socks and a 
toothbrush and some writing paper and envelopes. 

The last thing they gave us was shoes and I guess 
they made them right in the reform school. If the 
toes of mine had not been so square they would 
have made good violin cases. But they felt all 
right except for the coarse socks I had to wear 
inside them. 

When we had gone through all that we got 
_ some breakfast. There was oatmeal and very thin 
milk, thick pieces of bread and more coffee. That 
was all we got but we could have all of that we 
could eat. I ate plenty. | 

I kept wondering when we would be put in 
regular cells and meet the mob I knew was in the 
big place. So far we ate alone and never did get 
a flash at the shops or the yards or the places where 
we would be put to work. 

After a while I learned that nobody got that 
until he had been in quarantine for two weeks. 
They are afraid to let new prisoners mingle with 
the mob until they are sure they have no disease 
that will show up in a couple of weeks. 
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So we went into quarantine tiers again and we 
were put two in a cell and made to exercise like 
a lot of school kids. We did not do enough work 
to keep us from going half crazy just from hanging | 
around and wondering what would happen next. 

Instead of two weeks they kept us in quarantine 
over a month. I never did like work any too well, 
and I got so I did not mind loafing around doing 
nothing but clean up floors a little and polish bars 
for about half an hour a day. But some of the 
others got pretty nervous and if the guards had not 
been right there all the time there would have been 
some sweet scraps. 

After the month had passed they marched us 
into the warden’s office again and we saw Craft and 
the warden and his helpers. It was all very busy 
then. Craft called off our names and as each one 
of us stepped out they took two pictures of us, front 
and side views, and pasted them on the same papers 
the first keeper had brought with us. 

When everybody had been mugged the warden 
gave us a talk. 

‘You men are here for deeds of your own,” he 
started out. “There is no idea of punishing you 
past what the law demands and your guards will 
not do anything to make your life harder than it 
should be. They will, in fact, prove themselves 
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you friends and be anxious to help you with any 
matters of advice.” 

He talked just like a man does when he recites 
a speech he has to make. His voice droned and 
his eyes roamed around and he said the words just 
as fast as he could to get them over with. 

“However, you are here to pay the penalty for 
things which you did of your own volition and you 
must realize that there are regulations which can- 
not be violated. Departure from the rules of this 
institution can bring you only trouble. 

“I know that some of you have the idea you are 
hard men. We will take that idea out of your 
heads just as fast as it appears. There are ways 
and means of punishing you which I hope none of 
you will ever learn through personal experience. 
“You come from different places and from dif- 
ferent stations in life, but you come for one reason 
and one only. You have broken the law! You 
have shown yourselves unable to be good citizens 
and honest men. That is why you are here. 

_ “Depending upon your conduct here, is the time 
you must remain here and the treatment you will 
get. It is entirely up to you. We will try to 
teach you useful things; try to teach legitimate 
trades to those of you who have special qualifica- 
tions. My hope is that you will realize this and 
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give no cause for ret . . . Go ahead, 
Craft.” | 

Craft paired us off and a man followed him as 
he spoke to each of us. 

“What work have you done on the outside?’ 
he asked first. When we answered the guy follow- 
ing him would make a note on a paper. Then 
Craft would check our ages against the record; tell 
us Over again what our sentences were, and finally 
detail us to whatever work he thought we yes do 
best. 

He came to the wop before he did to me. 

“What work have you done on the outside?” he 
asked. 

“Barber,” the wop grunted. Craft raised his eye- 
brows and leered. 

“Oh, yeah,’ he smirked, “barber. Now I re- 
member. You are the strong guy that tries to cut 
throats! You got a fat chance to be a barber around 
here! I would just as soon put you in the delivery 
department and have you run around town picking 
up bundles. You would do very well with a razor!” 

He put the wop in the engineer’s department, 
which does not sound bad at all until you know 
what the engineer’s department is. It is the coal 
pile that furnishes power for the whole plant. On 
that job a guy can shovel plenty of soft coal every 
day! 


was handlin’ line and tackle. .. 
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When he came to me he grinned: “You're the 
sandwich hound, eh?” 

Pty name ish. 0! 

“T know your name,” he said. “But we won’t 
call you by that. I guess, after them sandwiches, 
we ll just call you Sandy. 

“Yes, sir,’ I said. He seemed to like that. 

“If you ever was caught working on the outside,” 
he grinned, “what was you workin’ at?’ 

“Ship’s chandler,” I answered, “that is, I was 
workin’ in a ship chandler’s joint.” 

“Doin’ what?” 

“Learnin’ the trade, I suppose,” I told him. 
“First I swept up the lofts, then I got a dollar a 
week more for workin’ on canvas and the last job 
The guy with the board that was following Craft 

leaned forward and spoke to him. I did not hear 
what he said. Craft turned and looked over his 
shoulder. The guy explained something to him. 
Then Craft shrugged and turned back to me. 

“Can you splice rope and things like that, 
Sandy?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“Well, we’ll put you down at that kind of work. 


I guess you don’t try to be very tough, do you?” 


FINO. Ire” 


“What is a marlin spike?” 
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“It’s a round, pointed thing you use to spread 
the strands of rope or steel ae or to poke holes 
through canvas for gromets.” 

“Tt ain’t for heavin’ though windows, is it?” he 
grinned. 

“No, sir. I done that accidental. . . .” 
“Sure. I know ... you wanted to heave it 
through a man’s head. But out in our equipment 
loft there’s a man you won’t heave things at! That 

is, you won't if you got any sense at all!” 

“TI won’t make no trouble, Mister Craft,” I told 
him. “I’m dead easy to get along with.” 

“So is Sailor Frink,” Craft laughed. Then he 
turned to the guy with the board and told him to _ 
mark me down for equipment loft. ‘ 

In about half an hour a guard took me out of 
the warden’s office and led me across the yard to- 
ward a low building close to one of the outside 


walls. The guard seemed young and a decent sort 


of fellow. I took a chance on asking a question. 
“Mister,” I said, “I don’t want to break no rules, 
but could I ask you somethin’ ?”’ 

“Sure. Go ahead. It ain’t sayin’ ll answer it,” 
he grinned. 

“No, sir. Will you tell me what Craft meant 
when he pulled that line about Sailor Frink bein’ 
easy to get along with?” 

“Sure. That’s easy. The sailor just wants his 
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own way. If he decides to take a smack at your 
ear some afternoon, you ain’t supposed to object!” 

He saw enough of a joke in that to get a big 
laugh out of it. I did not. 

We went into a loft that reminded me of old 
days. Down toward one end of it I saw a man sit- 
ting under a spread of canvas and he was working 
on it with a palm and needle. He looked up as 
we walked in and stopped his sewing. 

“Here, Sailor,’ the guard grinned, “we got a 
real helper for you.” 

The man looked me over with squinty eyes. He 
was tougher looking than the barber who had gone 
to the coal pile. His hands were square as boards 
and just about as knotty and hard. There was a 
nasty scar across the right cheek of his face and 
he must have hated the prison barber because his 
hair was very long and curled up around the edges. 

His teeth were very yellow, like he was born 
with a chew of tobacco in his mouth and had never 
been without one since. But it was the snarl he 
gave me when the guard spoke that was worst of 
all. Vos 

“Sure,” the guard laughed again, “this kid is a 
real sailor. He popped some guy with a marlin 
Spike an’ that’s why he’s here. You better look out 
. .. you ain’t as tough as you were once?” 

Sailor Frink kicked the canvas he was sewing off 
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his legs and got up. He was a big man and there 
was no telling his age. He might have been twenty- 
five or he might have been fifty for all his looks 
told me. He glared at me silently. 

After a while he said: “We'll see how good he is, — 
so we will.” | 
His voice was husky and I do not know yet 
whether it was from hollering things on ships or 
from using it so little in the reform school. I was 
surprised to see that Sailor Frink was a prisoner 
as well as I was. He wore the same kind of pants 

as mine. Ce ee 

“Take good care of him,” the guard grunted as he 
walked out. 

The sailor just stood there and looked me over. 
For all I could tell he was as ready to knock me 
down as to speak tome. The guard was down near 
the door talking with the regular tower guard that 
was stationed right above the loft door. I could 
hear him telling the other guard about me and they — 
laughed over what he said. 

Suddenly Sailor Frink whirled around and went 
to some short cordage that was piled against the 
wall of the loft. 

“C’mere, you!” he grumbled in his husky voice. 

I went over to him and he held out a short bit 
of three-quarters manila line. I took it. 
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“Put an eye-splice in one end o’ that,” he barked, 
“an’ a back-splice in ’tother.” 


“Yes, sir,’ I said and sat down and bent the line 


over my knee. 


“Damn it all,” the sailor snarled, ‘‘don’t be callin’ 
me sir, don’t!” 

“All right.” 

“Tm Sailor Frink,” he went on, his big shoulders 
hunched over me and his yellow teeth showing in 


- something of a snarl, “call me Sailor, when you call 
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me anythin’. 
“That goes with me, Sailor,” I agreed. Then he 


_ went back to his canvas and slipped the palm over 
his hand again. I watched him as he waxed his 


se 


thread; saw his big, square hand haul the needle 


z through and start another stitch. Then I turned 


to on the splicing. 
Eye-splices and back-splices are easy. I was 


not afraid of that. Three-quarters line is about the 


easiest size to work. I knew that the sailor was just 


_ trying me out! There was no object in splicing 


that bit of line. 

So I worked as well and as fast as I could and 
I knew when I finished the job that I surprised him 
with the speed of my work. I dropped the line into 
his hands and watched as he looked the splices over. 


The palm still clung to his hand and he rubbed the 


splices like an expert. 
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“They didn’t give me no knife, Sailor,” I ex- 
plained. “I can’t clean up them sea leapt 
hangin’ off the ends.” 

He looked up and smiled his yellow teeth into 
sight. He knew what I meant by sea pennants, all 
right. I meant the ragged edges of the end of the 
line where it stuck through the last under strand. 

“Sit down,” he rumbled, “they been sendin’ me 
lubbers that couldn’t swab a deck . . . we won't 
have no trouble, we won't.” 

So right away I got a good break at the reform 
school. 

The loft was as good a spot as there was for a 
prisoner; especially to me because I always loved 
ropes and canvas. Because there was just the 
sailor and myself working in the loft, we were not 
bothered much. Once in a while a guard would © 
walk through and make some remark, but they never 
bothered us. 

Later on I found out that the sailor used to 
make things for the guards to take out witu them 
and for that reason they let him alone. Right after 
breakfast every morning I would march out into 
the yard and walk alone to the loft. The sailor 
was celled in another building from me and we 
would meet at the door of the loft. From then until 
noon J never would know I was in prison." 

We talked all day as we worked and the work | 
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was never heavy. Mostly we made tarpaulins for 
covering machines, mended heavy canvas belts used 
in the shops, kept the store room ropes and equip- 
ment in shape and did odd jobs that were in our 
line. 

I knew the sailor liked me as soon as the first 
day in the loft was over. I got to like him, too. 
He would sit there, as we worked, and tell me 
things about the sea. I knew that a lot of them 
were lies, but they were good just the same. 

I found out that Sailor Frink had been in the 

reform school for seven years. He was supposed 
to do only five but just as he had finished that 
stretch he got into a fight and nearly killed another 
prisoner. For that they took away all his good 
_ marks and gave him five years extra to serve. 
: “But I won’t never git out o’ this place,’ the 
sailor told me, “till they git somebody else to take 
my place here in the loft. When we pulled that 
shindig I was supposed to be tried outside an’ git 
a stretch in State’s Prison, but the warden here 
fixed it up the way it is an’ I’ll never crash this 
~ can till I’ve served every day of the sentence, that I 
won't!” : 

“Maybe I could take your place, Sailor.” 

“Maybe you kin,” he admitted. “Anyhow, I’m 
the little mariner that'll try like hell to make ’em 
think so, so I am.” 
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With that he asked me if I smoked and I said 
yes, when I got a chance. He went over to a little 
tool chest where he kept his tools and from the 
under part of it he got a knife and a long plug of 
tobacco. He brought them to me with his own 
pipe. 

“You can smoke when Gerber is in the tower, 
Sandy,” he told me. “Gerber is my shipmate .. . 
but you'll do a lot better if you learn to chew. 
That’s what I allus do. Chewin’ is a man’s 
business.” ) : 

From that minute on Sailor Frink and I were 
friends. J got to like him. He used to tell me 
about how he would ship on some schooner just as 
soon as he got out. 

About a month after I went into the loft Gerber 
came down one day and talked with us. Sailor 
Frink pretended to look around pretty carefully, 


then he pulled Gerber over toward a pile of can- 


vas. From under the pile he drew two sheets of 
high grade canvas that I had seen him working on. _ 

“See this here porch swing?” he asked Gerber, — 
“it’s as good a job as ever I seen, an’ I’ve seen 
plenty. Take it out to the old woman, Gerber. 


Tell her to swing it up on the porch... the kid 


here made it for you . . . he’s a right kid an’ a 
smart one, an’ as good a loft worker as ever I seen, 


an’ I’ve seen plenty!” 
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Gerber took the canvas and said he would take 
it out with him that night. He thanked me for it 
and shook my hand. Sailor Frink gave me the wink 
and I saw his game right away. I played along 
with him. He was showing them that I was good 
enough to do what work needed doing in the loft. 
I got the idea he was hoping soon to get a whiff of 
salt water and freedom. 

Sailor Frink was nobody’s fool. 


CHAPTER II 


FTER I got the job in the loft at the reform 
school I was sitting pretty. I always liked 
making things of rope and canvas and Sailor Frink 
knew a whole lot to teach me. We would sit 
there all day and chew tobacco and swap stories. 
Of course the sailor did most of the talking. 

I learned that he was nearly thirty years old and 
that seemed, at the time, very old to me. He said 
that he had served one cruise in the Navy but he 
hesitated a whole lot when I asked him what ship. 
he had served on. I never said anything but I did > 
not believe him when he told me that. 

He told me also that he had shipped as a deck 
hand on a coastal steamer and that just as soon as he ~ 
got his sea legs he quit that and shipped aboard a 
schooner as an able seaman. ‘That was where he 
got most of his experience, he said, and I used to 
sit there and listen to him and never realize I was 
in prison. 

After a while he got more and more confidential 
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and I knew he was planning a whole lot on me to 
do his work so that he could fix it with the warden 
to get out on parole. The way he got in trouble in 
the first place is worth telling. If he had put 
_ his scheme over he would have been on Easy Street 
in a year. But he did not put it over. 

He was working on this schooner, so he said, and 
they went into drydock for a general overhaul of 
the hull. While they were scraping bottom and 
painting ship, he would go ashore every night and 
hang out along the docks. In that way he met a 
lot of tough people and one night he heard the skip- 
per of his own ship buying rope from one of these 
tough guys. 

The sailor was no fool and he guessed the answer 
_ pretty quick. The skipper, he guessed, was buying 
second hand stuff and cheating his owners out of 
the difference. Frink made up his mind he would 
hold that over the skipper’s head when they shoved 
off next time. He watched the rope that came 
aboard. You can imagine his surprise when he 
saw that it was all new stuff. ) 

Right away he knew it must be stolen stuff. He 
went to the skipper and tried to make some money 
out of what he knew. The skipper knocked him 
_ down and fired him at the same time. Then Sailor 

Frink went to the birds who had sold the stuff to the 
skipper and tried to do something with them. 
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“They hung it on me pretty, so they did,” he told 
me as we sat there sewing on canvas and spitting 
tobacco juice through a hole the sailor had cut in 
the false wood floor of the loft, “they were smarter’n 
me, a good sight. But they won't be next time! 
Since I been in this billet I has learned ’nuff to BEEP 
my dukes in front o’ me, that I have.” 

“What did they do?” I asked. 

“Got me pinched by the shore cops, thes did! 
Swore I stole the rope, an’ carried me right back 
to my ship an’ there the skipper hung it on me an’ 
I were sent up here, I were!” 

I did not know whether to believe that or not, 
but it sounded swell when Sailor Frink told me that 
if he had got away with that first scheme he was 
going to sell stolen stuff to all the ships that came 
into port. That way he could sell very cheap and 
still make all profit. He had a brain, the sailor. 

“You could work that ae you get out, Sailor,” 
I told him. “You are smart.” 

He did not answer All hein and 
look at me with his eyes squinted and his yellow 
teeth chawing away slowly at his tobacco. His big 
square hands stopped work and he dropped the can- — 
vas to his knees. I saw the palm around his right 
hand sag back against the veins of his lower Wrist 
and then I heard his husky voice: 
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“T been through school, I has,” he answered, “‘re- 
form school. J must be reformed!” 

I guessed that he did not like to talk about what 
he would do when he got out so I never mentioned 
that again. But he used to ask me a lot of ques- 

— tions about the ship chandlers’ where I worked. Did 
I know how they sold their stuff? Did they have 
men to meet ships and talk with the skippers? How 
did they deliver their stuff? How did the owners 
pay for it? 

I told him all I knew, which was not a great deal. 
I knew that we used to have men selling for us be- 
cause every little while one of them would come out 
into the loft and look over some new stuff we had 
just got in store. 

“But mostly,” I told him, “they sell the stuff 

before the ship ever gits to port. Mostly the skip- 
pers from the ships would come in with orders an’ 
we would just fill ’em up. Then, I guess, the 
chandler sent his bill direct to the owners an’ the 
skippers never had to worry.” 
The sailor gave that a lot of thought. At last 
- henodded. “That'd be the way o’ it,” he grumbled. 
“That'd be the way. They does things more an’ 
more careful, they does, these days. But them 
would be big ships, they would. There’s lots o’ 
little ships.” 
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“Sailin’ ships?” I asked him. 1S 

“All kinds. Look at any river these days .. . 
look at any o’ them. Filled, they are, plumb filled 
with little craft.” 

“Motor boats? Tugs? ... Ferry boats... ?” 

“Little ships. Plenty o’ them, Sandy. Hundreds 
. . . tousands.” | 

After that we did not talk about it any more. 
Sailor Frink slid back the little board we always 


laid over the hole where we spit . . . he called it © 


“the lee scupper’”’. . . and spat a whopper. Then 
he stretched himself and went back to work. I could 
always tell when the sailor was planning something 
out and I knew he was still thinking pretty deep 
about little ships. Thousands of little ships. 


I soon got used to the prison life; they called the — 


place a reform school but it really was a prison. 
There were some very tough men there. But the 
food was pretty good and we always got all we 
wanted to eat. 

It never lasted long but now and then some bird 
would get a little nutty from being inside so much 
and start a rumpus. They had a hospital shack and 
it was always pretty well filled up. The wop who 
came to the place with me took a lot of teaching 
before he got any sense. 


Once he swung on a guard and knocked him 


against a tier of cells. Another guard bent his 
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4 eavy club about three times around the careless 
~barber’s head and he spent two weeks off the 
coal pile from that. Maybe it was a relief to quit 
shoveling coal but he paid double for it because as 
soon as he was out of the hospital he went into 
solitary on cake and wine, which is bread and water. 
_ After thirty days of that he came out looking 
weak and shakey and with his black, fuzzy beard all 
tangled and matted. 

They put him right back on the coal pile and I 
bet he sweat blood for a few days. The first meal 
he ate made him sick again but they handed him a 
shovel and told him that was the best way they 

_ knew for him to learn to behave himself. 
I never had any trouble at all and after three 
- months of seeing what suckers men were to try to 
beat that reform school game, I learned better than 
to talk or fight back. Sailor Frink helped me there, 
too. 

“Take whatever comes,” he whispered to me in 
his husky voice. ‘“Take it, Sandy, an’ know in your 

_heart that you're beatin’ ’em at their own game, you 
are.” 7 

Gerber, the guard, was mighty good to us on ac- 

- count of the things we made for him. He had no 

Tight to them and we knew it, because everything we 

used belonged to the reform school, but as long 

_as he did not care about that we did not either, and 
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it put us in soft to slip him things he could use at 
home. 

After I had been there a few months, Sailor Frink 
told me that he was going to make his bid to the 
warden for a parole. He asked Gerber to fix it. 
for him to see the boss and Gerber said he would. 
The next day he brought down a printed form and 
filled it in for the sailor. Then Frink signed it. 

Three days later he got his chance to see the 
warden and I sat alone in the loft while he was 
gone. I had grown to like the sailor a lot, even if 
he was the toughest looking man I ever saw, and I 
half hoped that the warden would not let him go 
before the board of parole. Then I hated myself 
for being unfair to the sailor. 

He came back just before the noon meal and his 
eyes were bright. , 

“Gerber is a man, he is,”’ was all he would say to 
me. 

After the meal I talked to Gerber and learned that 
the guard had told the warden I was a very good — 
worker in the loft and he had watched the sailor 
closely and thought he had learned his lesson. It — 
was hard for me to believe that a man would be held 
in prison just because he did work that few people 
understood, but it began to look a lot as though 
that was the case. 

Two weeks later Sailor Frink went before the 
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board. That was a lonely day for me. He was 
gone most of the day and I got to thinking what 
would happen to me when everyday was the same. 
Just as soon as he returned he got Gerber aside 
and they whispered for a long time. Then the 
sailor came back to me but he was too excited to 
work. I could see that he wanted to talk a lot and 
for that reason” would not talk at all. 
“How did you make out, Sailor?’ I asked him. 
“Whiskers, they are,” he grumbled, “as fine a 
_ crew o’ mossbacks as ever a man see, they are!” 
“The parole board?’ 
“Aye, the parole board. Mossbacks, they are 
. mossbacks!—SEA PIGS!” 
That was all he would say but his eyes were 
bright and I guessed that he had high hopes of 
getting out. I managed to have a word or two with 
Gerber about it and the: guard nodded his head 
and said that, while nobody ever knew what the 
parole board might do, Sailor Frink had a good 
chance of crushing out without climbing walls. 
“He is a good guy, the sailor is,”” Gerber told me, 
“but he looks like a cross between a gorilla and a 
rhino. When them church people take a squint at 
his dial they see all the crime they read about in 
books.” 
But the sailor got out. | 
At the next meeting of the parole board he was 
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called before them and told that he could leave as 
soon as he wished but must make reports regularly. 
I was both glad and sorry when he came back and 
told me. 

“They preached, they did,” ke snarled, his voice 
huskier than ever. ‘“Them mossbacks preached to 
Sailor Frink! Told me, they did, that I had my 
chance, now; told me ey thought I had learned my 
lesson, that’s what, an’ would make no more mis- 
takes on the outside!” 

“You was smart enough not to laugh... ?” 

“T never heaved a lip, Sandy, I didn’t . . . never 
a lip.” Then Sailor Frink called Gerber over and 
he put one of his big square hands on each of our 
arms and drew us together. “This here is a good - 
lad, Gerber, he is,” the sailor muttered, his squinty — 


eyes darting up and down the loft to be certain that _ 


none other heard his talk. And then to me: “An’ 
Gerber is a man, lad; a man, he is, to be trusted 
. understand ?” 

“Sure. I understand.” 

Gerber nodded his head and Hite and suddenly 
stuck out his hand and we shook. I did not get 
what it was all about; thought it might be just that 
Sailor Frink felt so good on account of getting out. 
Gerber just smiled and said nothing. 

Sailor Frink fussed around the loft longer than 
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he needed. It is funny how a man will pray for 
seven years to get out of a place then, when the 
chance comes, kind of hesitate and think about a 
lot of things and fuss around. It is true about 
places where you have worked, or lived, or even 
done a bit, like Sailor Frink had. 

But finally he left and went to pack what little 


stuff he had and collect his fare to the place he was 


shipped from. Gerber went along with him and it 
was the next morning before I saw the guard again. 
“Well,” he said, “the place won’t seem nothin’ 
like it was, now that the sailor has gone.” 
“T’ll miss him a whole lot,” I answered, “he was 


_ good company. He told me stories about the sea 


and ships . . . most of them lies, I suppose, but I 


sure liked them .. . in here.’’ 


“Sure. Sailor Frink was a good liar but he never 


- would lie to hurt a guy. He talked more about 


ah 


nothin’ than any man I ever knew... an’ less 
about somethin’.” 
“TI see what you mean.” I said. 


“It’s a good scheme,” Gerber said, “‘not to talk 


~ much. Especially around a joint like this.” 


“You see a lot of ’°em come an’ go, I suppose,” I 
said. 

“A lot.” That was all he said, just like he was 
trying to prove the wisdom of his own advice to me. 
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After a second he turned away and beat it down 
toward the ladder that ran up to his tower. That 
day was as lonesome a one as ever | spent. 

What made it worse, I suppose, was that three 
guys tried to beat the reform school that night; they 
tried to escape. It was just after lights out and the 
first I knew of it was when the big warning bell in 
the yard began to ring. Right away every light 
flashed on and every guard started running up and 
down checking up cells. 

Outside we heard the shouting of guards ant the 
bell kept ringing and, at last, seven shots sounded 
and I knew some poor mug had got himself jammed 
up pretty. It only lasted about four or five minutes 
but it seemed an hour. Finally the lights went 
out; that is, all but the standing lights that we were 
used to, and the guards came along and made us 
stand at the door of our cells while they counted 
noses. | 

None of the guards could say anything except to 
walk along tiers and command everybody to go to 
bed and be silent. But they had a swell chance of 
quieting that mob. Not after shots had been fired 
and the old bell rung. | 

We all wanted to know where the crush out was 
tried and who tried it, and the voices never stopped 
even though nobody seemed to be talking. A prison 
is always full of mysterious little sounds. They 
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develop into voices and say things that nobody 
seems to understand but the one supposed to under- 
stand. 

I heard the tower bell strike twelve, that night! 
I heard the tramp of the guards as they walked 
through the yards and around the steel tiers to re- 
lieve each other. And just after that I heard steps 
coming along our own tier and I pretended to sleep 
but the steps stopped in front of my cell and keys 
rattled. 

“Rouse out, Sandy,” the guard said to me, ‘“‘shake 
a leg, now, they want you over at the hospital.” 

You never know what they will want next in a 
teform school, so I got into my clothes and said not 
a word. For all I knew some guy might have tried 
to cut me in on the escape and, if that was the case, 
I was in a tough spot and had better keep quiet. 

They took me to the hospital and into a separate 
room where three guys were spread out on cots. 
One of them was the kid who had done all the crying 
on the train with me, the second one I never saw be: 
_ fore, and the third was the long-chinned thief that 
had got away while we were riding to the reform 
school. I was surprised to see him. 

He never let on that he knew me and the guard 
went to the doctor and told him I was the man from 
the loft. Then the doctor took me to the cot and 
told me that the thief’s leg had got broken in a fall 
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off the wall and he wanted me to rig a line to fasten 
a weight onto. I got the measurements and went to 
the loft. 

When the splicing was done I took the line back. 
All the time I worked the guard stood watching me 
,but he never would tell me a thing. When we got 
back to the hospital he was still at my side and had 
not said a word. 

I gave the doctor the line and the guard started — 
to take me out. As we went the kid who had been 
such a cry-baby on the train spoke to a ceil A 
heard him: 

“Aw, go to hell,” he told the guard, “I ited to 
crush this hell-hole, sure I did! Tl try again . . 
and again . . . and I’ll beat it someday, too, and — 
when I do some of you tough guys will see how it > 
goes when the breaks are somewhere near even!” _ 
Afterward I found out that the kid had been shot 
_ through the back while he was trying to escape and — 
they did not think he would live. Remembering him 
as he was when I met him a few months before, I 
sure had to admit that the reform school had re- 
formed him, all right! 
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CHAPTER IV 


AFTER Sailor Frink left, the loft was not the 
7 same. I got to missing him even nights in 
my cell. Looking back, I know that Sailor Frink 
was the first real friend I ever made and it was na- 
tural that I would miss him. But Gerber was very 
decent to me. 

‘Two days after Frink got out the guard came to 
me and asked how the chewing tobacco was holding 
out. [had got so used to taking the sailor’s chewing 
that I never thought about where it came from. I 
went over and showed Gerber a little piece of the 
_ plug that was left. 

“Tl bring you another plug tomorrow, Sandy,” 
he promised. 

“Gee, that’s decent of you,” I told him, “the joint 
would be tougher than ever without any chewin’.” 

“Are you findin’ it pretty tough?’ he asked. 

“Tt ain’t no merry-go-round at any time,” I ad- 
‘mitted, “‘but since the sailor’s gone it’s tougher than 
ever. Last night I got to countin’ the bars in the 
main ring an’ they shine a whole lot an’ are hard to 
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keep track of. I heard the midnight bell again be- 
fore I could git off to sleep.” 

“Fer Gawd sake,” Gerber told ie “don’t git to 
countin’ things. That’s a bad sign.” — 

I took a chew and he went back to his tower. I 
sat there sewing on a machine cover and tried to 
figure out what Gerber meant but I did not get any- 
where. JI guess IJ am an easy-going sort and not 
much given to worry. Just feed me and don’t make 
me work too hard and I am satisfied with however 
things break. a 

Each week I got a new helper in the loft. I never 
did know just why they gave me one. There was 
hardly enough work for one man, let alone two. 
But I guess the judges outside were pretty anxious 
to reform everybody and they kept the place full 
all the time. There was never enough work to go 
around. | 

I learned a whole lot from the helpers I had: 
They were all from the big shops and the regular — 
reform school and I used to let them talk and tell 
me all about what they did out there. They were © 


glad of a chance to talk and the loft was so much __ 


easier than anything else in the place that they all — 
tried to stay there. But none of them knew any- 
thing about the job. ae 
The first one was a rat-eyed little Irishman that 
had got in for robbing freightcars. He lived near 
¢ 
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the freight yards in a big town about two hundred 
miles from the reform school and his father ran a 
little saloon there. When prohibition came along | 
it cost the old man so much to do business that he 
went broke. 

Then he started out running a fence for stuff 
that a gang stole from freight cars. After a few 
months he got this little kid to working with the 
gang and one night they all got caught. 

_ “They knocked us off just by luck,” the little mick 
told me, “it wouldn’t happen once again in fifty 
years. We had a soft graft and we were taking 

plenty of sugar.” 

' JT let him talk and I learned that his old man got 
a stretch in State’s Prison. Eight to twelve years, 
the kid said, for leading the gang. The kid himself, 
on account of his being young, I guess and needing 

_to be reformed, caught the same sentence I got here 
in the reform school. 

The next helper I got was a big, lanky bird about 
twenty years old. His face was all pimples and his 

_ eyes looked as big as cups on a store shelf, and as 

empty. He had buck teeth that stuck out pretty 

well and his chin seemed always trying to hide be- 
hind them. 

' . He was in for some trouble about running 

away with a girl. I swallowed a lot of tobacco 

juice when he told me that. 

f 
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“Did this here girl crush out of a blind asylum?” 
I asked him, after taking another look at his face 
just to be sure. , 

“No,” he told me, all serious, “her an’ me knew 
each other quite a spell.” 

“Where do you come from”’ I asked. 

“Ington . . . that’s a smallish place about ninety 
miles off.” 

“How smallish?” 

““There’s three stores an’ a Postoffice. . . . 

“You,” I told him, thinking of having to spend 
a week with him, “‘must a been the village half-wit.” 

“T ain’t so dumb like you might think,” he mut- 
tered to the back of his teeth, “it was jest bad luck 
they caught us. Her an’ me had ever’thing figgered 
great an’ it was only bad luck they caught us. . . .” 

The third one I got was the smartest of all. I 
liked him right at the start because he was close 
mouthed and he looked like he knew his onions. 

He was in for stealing automobiles. 

“We had a slick graft,” he told me. “We was — 
taking about two hundred smackers a week for our- 


99 


selves and, boy, we did some steppin’. Takeitfrom 
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me, we did some steppin’. . . 
“What did youdo . . . just swipe cars from gut- 
ters an’ drive ’em off?” I asked him. 
‘Nothin’ so crude,” he grins, holding up his 
palms like he was shocked at the idea of just steal- 
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ing something and running, ‘we was gentleman 
crooks, Sandy. We had the greatest racket you 
ever heard of.” 

“How did you work it?” 

“Well, it all started when I got a job with a 
finance company. This here company advertised 
for men in their credit department. I answered the 
ad an’ got the job. It was a soft job so far as work 
was concerned, but a new kind of a job. You had 
to work fast and use your nut. 

“This here company used to work with automobile 
dealers that sold cars on time payments. Just as 
soon as the dealer would sell a car he would have 
the buyer fill out one of their credit blanks. Then 
he would telephone us the information on the blank 
and we would check it up over the wire and call the 
dealer back and say yes or no about buying the note 
from him. 

“For about three months I did that. Talked over 
the telephone till I was dizzy. I would ask references 
about the man who was buying the car. If he owned 
property, that made it easy. If he had worked a 
long time in one place, that was a good sign. If he 
paid his rent on time, and met his corner grocery 
bill, and was respected by his neighbors, that was 
_ better than any bank statement on earth.” 

“But where did your racket come in?” I asked 
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him, “did you follow him home an’ steal his new 
puddle-jumper?’”’ 

‘Nothin’ so crude! Nothin’ so crude!” he 
grinned. “I’m tellin’ you we had the smoothest 
racket ever worked. I figured it all out myself, too. 
Here is how I worked it: 

“T took the name of a well known man that was 


not too rich. Just a druggist that had run hisown 


store for about fifteen years. I checked up a list of © 


his friends and where he did his banking, or Ae B 


his account. 


“Then I went to an automobile dealer a said I ae 
was this druggist and wanted to buy a car but did 
not have the cash. The dealer went for that and 
I bought a car costing fifteen hundred dollars by 
paying five hundred down and signing notes for the © t 


thousand. 


“It worked swell. The credit department of the ss 
finance company checked up on the druggist. I 
knew they never would ask the druggist himself be- _ 


ory 6 


cause I never had been allowed to do that. The 


automobile dealers always kick on that because they 


are afraid to offend their customer and lose the deal. 


“Of course, the credit report on the druggist was — 


a peach and I got the fifteen hundred dollar car for 
five hundred. Then I drove it to the next town and 
sold it for a thousand. Five hundred I made in 
two days. Pretty smart, huh? A soft racket!” 
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~ \ “A peach,” Thad to admit, “but... .” 


He got boastful: “I worked that twenty times,” 


he said, “and only for a little rotten luck . . . just 


rotten luck, not lack of brains on my part or too 
much brains for the cops... I got caught. It 
would never happen that way again in a hundred 
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: years so 8 @ 


That was the way they all talked: Just like 
everything that went against them was hard luck. 


[knew different just from hearing them talk. On 


account of those fellows I had as helpers I began to 
think a bit about what I would do when I got out. 

I could not go in the Navy on account of having 
got this conviction against me. What was I going 
to do? I guessed, like Sailor Frink said he was go- 
ing to do, that I would ship on a schooner. But 
it was a long time ahead, I knew, before that day 


ever would come. 


The fourth man I got to help me was a sullen bird. 
He walked into the loft in the morning and did 
whatever I told him to do about the cleaning up, but 


that was all he could do. His hands were long and 


narrow and his eyelids hung very low. 

_ Underneath his eyes were little pouches of flesh 

and, maybe because he looked so sullen, his face 

made you think he spent most of his time in tears. 
He worked as well as he could but every little 

while I would see him mooning among his own 
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thoughts, with whatever he had to do forgotten. I 
did not like him but I managed to get something of 
his story. 

He was in for mixing up books at the place ee 
he worked. He was a bookkeeper by trade and I 
guess he met a girl he fell for and she had another 
fellow. He was so anxious to make a hit with her 
that he began spending his own salary and every- 
body else’s. They knocked him off for that and be- 
cause his father was an honest old guy and his 
mother almost died with shame, they passed up a 
State’s Prison sentence and slipped him a spell in 
this goofy reform school. 

But he was another of those birds who fell because 
of hard luck only. He had it fixed, he said, so that 
nobody could ever trace the stealing to him because 
he made something balance with something else. 
But there was some other something that he never 
knew anything about; something they did on an- 
other floor and in a different office, that gummed the 
works for him. Of course, that was hard luck. 

All these guys, I could see, were only half smart. 
They were too smart to work, but not smart enough 
not to. 

I made up my mind that the thing fan me was 
something I could do by myself, in the dark, where 
nobody could see me, and something that anybody 
could know was done but nobody could know by 
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whom. I started even then planning what that 
something would be. 


When I got the fifth helper, it proved to be a | 


soft break for me. Gerber was the one who fixed 
that. He came to me one day and asked if I had 
any money. I told him I had not. 

“Well,” he said, “I know a way we can make a 
little for you; an’ for me, too. We got to be a bit 
smart about it an’ keep our mouths shut but. . - .” 
_ “Tcan keep tight as a clam,” I told him. 


“Sure. Well, there’s a little kid up here that | 


never should have come in the first place. Just a 
fresh kid, he was, and from a pretty decent family. 
His old man was a bit hard-boiled an’ when this 
youngster began steppin’ around at night an’ takin’ 
a drink with kids from his neighborhood, he got aw- 
ful sore. | 
“Kind of a church guy, the old man is, I guess. 
_ Leads a lot of reform things in his home town an’ 
started right out leadin’ the reform of his kid by 
sendin’ him up here an’ tellin’ people that he prac- 
ticed what he preached. 
_ “The kid’s mother come to visit him the other 
day an’ she almost croaked when she seen this spot. 
Right away she started pleadin’ with the warden, 
but there was nothin’ he could do. She’s gotta work 
through the courts that sent the kid here. 

“She slipped the kid a good chunk o’ money an’ 
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Ls she would git him out as quick as she elds: 


The kid is willin’ to pay well for a chance to break 


away from the mob scene in the main ring. I 


thought you might use him here an’ we could cut a 
little of the money. 2 


“Sure thing, Geter I’m all for that. You been 


39 


damn fine tome. ... 


“Sure. Well . .. he’s a nice little kid an’ I 
guess if he does git out he will set a new record for 


the place. He looks like he’s learned a lesson that’s 
right. He’ll be the first one to go out that Id trust 
as fur as I could throw an elephant by the tail!” 


The next day the new helper came on the job and 


right away he smiled at me and held out his hand 


and I remembered him. It was the little kid that | 


came on the train with me and had been so scared. 


“T remember you,” he told me, “I hope I can stay — 


here and work with you.” 

“Sure you can,’ I told him. “I’m glad to see 
you.” ist, 

‘My mother came to see me,” he went along, “and 
it was great to see her. She says she will try hard 
to get me out of here right away. God! Ihope she 
does, Sandy. If she does . . . [ll never do an- 
other thing that’s wrong. I swear I won’t!” 

The poor kid’s eyes were shining with hope. 

“You got a good he ” I told him, “to have a 
mother that can help you.” 
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_ “Ts your mother dead?” he asked me. In his voice 


there was something different than all the rest of 


the mob. It just stuck out all over him that he was 


S f nice kid. . 

i “No,” Isaid. “Not that I know of. I never hear 
; from her. She’s just poor an’ don’t seem to get by 
very well. My old man isa bum. He’s soused all 
the time.” — 

“I’m sorry . . .” he said slowly . . . “men are 
queer things. My father had me sent here so that 
he could preach to reform societies.”’ 
| “Even my old man never would have done that!” 

J admitted. 
“T suppose he thought he was doing right. But 
I am never going back to him. Mother has some 
‘money of her own and she says that she will get me 
out of here and we will start over and I can finish my 
education. Maybe it is a good thing, afterall... 
that I was brought here.” 
Knowing what the gang talked about, and the 
_ way they talked, I knew it never was a good thing 
_ for akid like him. Get a lot of tough guys together 
and make them live close in cells for years, and 
what they say and think are not for me to tell you 
so that you can print them! 
Gerber told me that he would work it so that 
what money the kid paid for me would be kept so 
that I could have it when I got outside. It seemed 
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to me that I never would get outside, but so long 
as I was in, what else was there to do? Once or 
twice Gerber smuggled a little something to eat or 
drink to me; I had plenty of cigarettes again and all 
the chewing I wanted. | 

The kid tried mighty hard to make good and, of 
course, if he had done nothing at all, he could have 
stayed there. Once, after a month, his mother came 
to see him again. She had a special pass that she got 
from the court that committed the kid. She wanted 
to see where he worked every day and they brought 
her out to the loft. 

After seeing her it was a cinch that the kid never 
should have been put away. I thought then she was 
just beautiful and fine and clean and kind; but now 


that I have grown older and understand things bet- _ 


ter, it seems to me that she had just got wise to her- 
self and was going to live life her own ies and that 
showed in her face. 4 

“It won’t take so terribly long, darling,” ae said 
to the kid. “I am sure the judge sees what a ter- 
rible mistake was made when you came here. Your 
father never told me the sort of place this is . . . I 
thought it wasa ... well . . . aschool.” 

“It is not so bad now,” the id told her. “Sandy 
is Ecod to me ... and Mr. Gerber is the same 
way.” 

The lady shook my hand and it rinioled for an hour 
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afterward. “I will not forget your kindnesses to my 
boy,” she promised. I told her it was all right. 

When they had gone, Gerber came to me and said 
that he had two things to tell me. The first was that 
the woman had left a hundred dollars with him to 
be used for me. Then he told me that he had seen 
Sailor Frink the night before. I was certainly sur- 
_ prised to hear that. 

“T thought he was sailin’ the high seas by this 
time,” I told Gerber. ‘He was so sure he was goin’ 
to ship right away . .. he ain’t in. . . another 
jam, is he?” 

“No. He ain’t in no jam,” Gerber assured me. 
“T don’t think the sailor will git in any more jams 
. . .. I think he is too smart. He has a lot of 
brains, that guy. Whatever he works will be worked 
smooth.”’ 

“What did he come here for?” I asked. “Does he 
have to report here?” 

“No. He reports, when he does, in his home 
town.” 

_ “That’s where I come from, too,” I said, “I sup- 
pose when I get out I’ll have to report at the same 
place . . . that is, if I ever get out. Seems like I 
never will.” 

_ “This ain’t so tough fer you,” Gerber told me 
again. “You get a swell break here, kid.” : | 

“Sure. But it ain’t any good at its best, is it? 
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How about seein’ a show, or goin’ out with a - girl, 
or takin’ a drink now an’ then, or havin’ a different 
suit to wear. . . . Gawd, man.” 

A funny look. came into his eyes and he sized me 
up pretty close. After a long time he said: “You 
-ain’t countin’ them bars again, are you?” | 

“No,” I answered, “‘but it don’t do no good to see 
that kid’s mother an’ hear nice talk again.” 

“Anxious to git out, are you Sandy? Thinkin’ 
about it a lot?” he asked me. 

“Only sometimes. Gee! When I think of five 
years to start on and only about six months done 
. . . - It seems like its forever, Gerber.” . 

“Tt ain't,” he told me, “time passes. There’s an 
end to everything. Fer your own Sak you oughta 
git thinkin’ that way pretty soon.’ 

“How was Sailor Frink lookin’?” I asked Gerber. 
It gave me a thrill to know the tough old egg was so 
close. He was my best friend, Sailor Frink. 

“His natural beauty ain’t marred a mite,” Gerber 
grinned. “He just dropped in at the house last 
night an’ almost scared the wife to death till she 
found out who he was. I'll be seein’ him again to- 
night. Ill tell him you was askin’ about him.” 

“Tell him I send him the best regards I got,” Ss | 
urged. 

Gerber nodded and turned away and went back 
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to his tower. He never could be out of the tower. 


very long when he was on duty. They could. see 
his tower from the warden’s office and the longest 


he could be out of it was the time it took him to 


walk around the corner on the top of the wall, like 
he was making an inspection. 

‘ Our loft was way down, as I have said, in one 
corner near the high outer wall and I guess it was 
a pretty important spot to guard. . Once let a man 
get over the wall there and he might reach a road 
or an automobile pretty quick and make a get-away. 
That always made the warden red-hot mad. He 
was bad enough when you got caught doing some- 
thing inside the place, but once you made a get-away 
he played merry hades with you if you ever came 
back. 7 

That night in my cell I tried hard to think like 

Gerber told me I ought to but my mind would turn 
to Sailor Frink outside the reform school. He was 
so close, and yet so far. We were so near together, 
yet so far apart. I wished I was out. I wanted to 

see him. 

ies 1 thought about the seven years he had served in- 

side and realized that he had already done more 
time than I would have to, but it was small consola- 
tion. Five years seemed an awful long time. 

The next morning, in the loft, the kid was happy 
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’ ~~  asaclam. His mother was going to remain in town, 


a 
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he said, and send us each day a few special little 
things we could have to eat. , 

“She is the greatest worker I ever saw,” he told 
me. “She has got the warden to give her my com- 
plete record since the day I came here and even got 
him to say that he thinks I have had enough punish- 
ment. I thank my lucky star they never put me on 
report for anything here. I think mother will get 
me out.” 

“T sure hope so,” Itold him. It was hard, though, 
to think of this kid getting out while I had to stay — 
there all that time; especially after I had been 
thinking all night about the sailor, and after hearing 
all those other birds tell me their rackets and decid- 
ing that I would work different and avoid the hard 
luck. abet 

I had changed a whole lot without hardly know- 
ing it. Aman grows up very quick in reform school. 
He is always whispering with other men and the 
other men are always crooks and, in some ways, 
crooks are smart and they talk smart and big. I 
was thinking the same way. I was measuring my 
own sense against theirs and trying to see where their 
mistakes had been made and profit by that. 

All day long I had to listen to the kid’s high hopes 
and his gay talk about what he would do and how. 
After he had finished his schooling, he said, he would — 
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take care of his mother and show his old man up for 
a fathead. I hoped he would. 

It was about half an hour before the afternoon 
whistle blew, that Gerber came to me. He walked 
me down to the end of the loft and clutched my 
arm so hard it hurt me. I never saw him look like 
he did that minute. He said: 

“T’m goin’ to trust you, you little. ... 

*““Y ou sure can,” I gasped at him, wondering what 
had gone wrong now. 

“If you cross me up, I'll kill you sure as you’re a 
foot high!” he threatened. 

“TI wouldn’t cross you up:” I promised, my tongue 
as dry as a bone and my throat seeming about as 
smooth as a rolled porcupine. 

“Read that,” he whispered, “read it quick an’ 
hand it back to me. I’ll keep it.” 

He slipped a little paper into my hand and I 
opened it and read it as well as I could. It was 
a note from Sailor Frink telling me that he had a 
great scheme that was already working and that I 
_could share it if I wanted to crush out. But more 

than that: It also said that Gerber would give me 
my orders on how to get out if I would swear by a 
million oaths I never would tell on him and never 
would run out on Sailor Frink once I was free. 

Gerber saw that I had finished the note. He 
snatched it out of my hand and crumpled it into his 
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own. It was a good thing he did because one of the 
other guards came into the loft and seeing Gerber 
he sauntered our way. 

Gerber pointed at our scrap pile of cordage and 
pretended like he was asking me something about 
that. I carried out the idea and the other guard paid 
no particular attention to us. He strolled around 
the loft and saluted Gerber. 

“Can you make a long splice?’’ Gerber asked me 
when the guard was out of hearing. 

“Sure I can,” I said, “I didn’t think you even 
knew what a long splice was!” 

“T don’t!” he admitted. “An’ I don’t care a 
damn! But Frink told me to ask you that an’ said 
you would be able to fix a rope long enough to scale 
the wall on.” 

I was wise. A long splice is used to splice two ropes 
together and there was plenty of short rope in that 
scrap heap. I wet my lips because the whole of my 
head seemed to be burning up. It had all come so 
sudden. 

“The scheme is simple,” Gerber was saying, ‘“‘an 
if you keep your nut, it will work sweet an’ pretty. _ 
Here it is: Just as soon as you splice enough of ~ 
that line to make a rope forty feet long, we are 
ready. You tip me off the night you get it done 
an’ I’ll steer Sailor Frink. 

“The next day, just as the noon whistle goes, you 
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come out of the loft as usual. But carry with you 
a good, big piece of tarpaulin like you was takin’ it 
across the yard. I'll be on duty in the tower and 
Pll call you back an’ come down the ladder like I 
want to see what you are doin’ with the canvas. 

“You have the forty foot line over your arm 
under the tarpaulin, Sandy, and see that it don’t 
git tangled up. When I come up to you, heave the 
tarpaulin over my head an’ beat it up the ladder to 
the top of the wall. Throw a couple of hitches 
around the top round of the ladder, drop the line 
over the outside an’ down you go. 

“There will be a car waitin’ in the little dirt road 
that you’ll see about fifty yards off runnin’ the same 
way the wall does. Beat it fer that car. Sailor Frink 
will be in it. He'll have clothes fer you. The rest 
is up to you an’ him. Get that straight?” 

“T understand,” I said, my voice sounding like 
it had been pressed through the meat of a lemon, 
UL oe be ri 

“But what?” Gerber snarled. ‘“That’s what I was 
afraid of when Frink first mentioned this thing . . . 
you’d have some ‘buts’ . . . either you go through 
or you don’t . . . but remember what I told you 
if you cross me up. . . .” 

“T wouldn’t do that, Gerber,” I swore... “I 
never even thought of it! I...” 

“Well,” he snapped, “I ain’t got all day! It’s 
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either yes or it’s no to the proposition . . . now 
which is it?” 

“It’s . . .” I began, but my voice was so funny 
sounding I had to stop and clear my throat and start 
over again . . . “Why, gee, Gerber, it’s yes 


CHAPTER V 


UST as soon as I agreed to the proposition Gerber 
made, I got scared. In a place like that reform 
school they are apt to frame you just to see what 
you would do if you got the chance. That thought 
bothered me. 

But, if I had refused to play the game with Ger- 
ber, I might have been out in the main ring the next 
day and I guess I do not have to tell you that things 
would have been made merry for me. I was satis- 

fied to crush out if they really went through with 
it; the only worry I had was that they would frame 
-@> me up. 

That night I did not count bars but I did not 
sleep, either. Ithought. Ischemed. The plan was 
so simple that, if Sailor Frink was really outside the 
wall, it could not fail. I could work my part easy 
enough and I knew I could splice up a line forty feet 
long before noon the next day. 

That made me excited. 

I got to thinking about freedom again and smok- 
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ing when I felt like it, and eating what I wanted, 
and when I wanted. Freedom is a great thing. It 
is like good teeth; when it is gone you miss it; while 
you have it you never give it a thought. I began 
to want it more than anything else. Just the idea 
of cutting out the next five years of waiting, got me 
all pepped up. 

The trick would be pulled, I decided, two days 
hence. In the morning, I would splice thé line. At — 
noon I would tell Gerber to have Sailor Frink ready 
outside the wall at noon the day following. Then I 
would pull the crush and see what it was all about. 

I began to wonder just why Sailor Frink had come 
back for me and why he was willing to take such a 
long chance by helping me out. I also began to see 
that Gerber was not playing this game for nothing. 
Either Sailor Frink had paid him well for getting 
me out, or he was going to. I wondered why. 

The next morning I spread canvas over my knees 
to fool any guard that might romp by, and under 
the canvas I started splicing short pieces of line. It 
was easy enough to do. There were short pieces 
- enough to make six lines like I needed and I picked > 
the longest of them. 

The line was ready well before noon. The kid 
helping me was too innocent to think of such a thing — 
as a crush out. His mind was on his mother and 
what she was going to do to get him out. He never 
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dropped hip to what I was doing and when I hid 

the line under a pile of short pieces, he never knew 

it. At noon I gave Gerber the word. 

“Good,” he snapped, “there ain’t any sense in 
waitin’ longer because Frink don’t want to be seen 
around here an’ he has to lay low till you crush . . . 
you got the whole scheme in mind, now, Sandy?” 

“Every bit of it,” I told him, “don’t have any 
jumps about that! I’m only thinkin’ about you an’ 
Sailor Frink? . 2.” 

“This ain’t any frame,”’ Gerber told me squarely, 
“it’s a sure shot, Sandy. It’s gotta be a sure shot 

. we've bet a lot on this an’ you'll go out if I 
have to help you over the wall!” 

That afternoon seemed as long as the five years 
had looked before Gerber spoke to me. All night 
I lay sleepless again and it seemed to me that every 
shining bar in the main ring was winking at me, 
that every man in the can knew the whole scheme 
and was just waiting to give me the laugh when I 
was knocked off and shot into solitary. 

Next morning the kid kept telling me that he was 
sorry for me having to stay there while he was get- 
ting out. 

“You are about the only one that has been decent 
to me, Sandy,” he told me. “I'll never forget you 
and when you do get out, if I can help you in any 
way, I will. This place is the rottenest I ever saw. I 
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never knew there were men like those here. . . . 
theyre... fithy in ther talk7 7.0 

“Yeah,” I said, and for a minute I thought even 
the kid might be wise to our plan and was just giv- 
ing me a build-up talk. But I forgot that idea when 
I took a flash at his dial. A good kid is just a good 
kid and there is no getting away from that. I com- 
pared him to the others who had been my helpers. 
They were all queer and twisted and only half there. 

This kid was clean and his eyes, instead of look- 
ing wise and suspicious, were open and bright and 
trusting. His lips had a queer trick of trembling a 
little when he talked and it made you see right away _ 
that he never said anything he did not feel. I liked — 
him alot. What a kick he would get when I crushed 
out right under his nose! 

A tough thought hit me then. What would they 
say and do to him on account of my fading? Would | 
they blame him? Would they think he had ees 
dope and did not tell them about it? | 


About eleven o’clock Gerber breezed in aitd Tks 


called him aside and asked him that. | 
“This palooka is a Mama’s darlin’, Gerber,” I 


said. ‘She is outside waitin’ an’ if he don’t make © 


the grade an’ git out, he’s goin’ to fold up an’ croak, 
that’s all. What’ll they say an’ do to him when I 
leap? They’ll think he musta known because he has 
been down here in the loft with me. . . .” 


ML 
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“Don’t make me laugh, Sandy,” Gerber grunted. 
“Do you think I’m the only one makin’ a little dough 
on that kid? The warden himself gets a sweeter 
slice than ours when the kid ambles on his way. The 
old man never will do anything to sour that honey 
dish. Don’t give the kid another thought, savvy?” 

Well, a blind man should have seen that but it 
made me feel a lot better when Gerber said it so 
confidently. 

“You all set now?” he asked. “You got the rope 
all coiled an’ a canvas to lug out on your arm?” 

“T have. I’m ready to go. If only Sailor Frink 
don’t gum the shot. . . .” 

“T been winkin’ at him fer half an hour,’”’ Gerber 
toldme. “Just to be sure nothin’ will be in his way 
after you find the car, he’s passed over the road 
three times already. He’ll be there, don’t worry!” 

That made me feel better because I believed Ger- 
ber. I wanted to shake hands with the kid and tell 
him goodbye and good luck, but I did not dare do 
that. He was such a kid, and such an innocent one, 
at that, I was afraid he would fall in a swoon and 
maybe die of fright. 

So I just sat there and waited, my mind turning 
over the points of the’scheme in the order I would 


have todo them. It was a nice, bright summer day 


and when I looked out through the door of the loft, 
the yard was flooded with warm sunshine and even 
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the stained bricks of the high wall seemed to be — 
washed by the sun until they sort of smiled. 

I thought of Sailor Frink outside in the car. 
Thought of the trees with their leaves all green and 
kind of singing in the warm air. All of a sudden all 
that freedom meant, came to me. There would be 
birds flying and hills all around and little brooks 
like are in pictures. There would be light, and wind- 
ing dusty roads, and laughing people. . . . God, I 
wanted it! ‘ 

Always about ten minutes before the noon toot, 
the cooks at the kitchen would come out into the air 
in the yard and stand around the door to get cooled 
off. That meant the noon chow was ready and their 
work was done. Just as soon as I saw them, I would 
know it was nearly time to march. 

I watched for them that day plenty. When they 
came out and stood there wiping their foreheads and — 
fanning themselves with kitchen towels, I knew that 
the time had come. Sailor Frink must be yee 
the wall. Gerber must be in the tower. 

So I walked over to the cordage pile and slipped _ 


my coiled line free and over my arm. Then I went ‘ 


back to the canvas I had been sewing and sat on the — 
. floor and pulled it up over me so that the rope did 
not show. I was desperate to get away, now. The 
kid must have sensed it. He said: 
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“You haven’t spoken to me in an hour, Sandy. 
Did I do something wrong?” 

“No,” I told him sharply, “‘an’ you won’t if you 
just sit still an’ shut up!” 

I thought he was going to cry, he looked so hurt. 
“It’s all right, kid,” I told him, as gentle as I could 
--. Ll got acramp. I can’t think good.” 

- “[’m awful sorry . . . do you want to. .. . 

“Just keep still, kid,” I told him. “Say nothin’ 
an’ do nothin’ till after chow, see?” 

He nodded like he had swallowed his tongue. My 
mind was too jumpy to bother about him just then. 
He would understand in about five minutes. It was 


+> 


) _ not only the crush out I was thinking about. What 


came after that? What would Sailor Frink want 
of me? I had promised to go all the way through 
with him and if he was decent enough and smart 
enough to fix Gerber and get me out, I owed him 
that much. 

All I could think of was ships. Little ships, the 
sailor had muttered that time. Hundreds of them; 
thousands. It seemed to me that he must have 
struck some kind of a deal because he had not 
shipped on a schooner as he planned to do when he 
got out. I was in, I figured, on that deal. Of 
course, me and the sailor had been good friends but 
there must be something back of all he was doing. 
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After waiting all morning for the noon toot, I was 
surprised by it when it came. That is a funny thing. 
My mind was off on Sailor Frink and what he was 
going to want, and I let the last five minutes slip 
right out of my fingers, like. But when it sounded 
I was up quick. 

“It’s time to eat,” the kid said, his face looking 
sad. 

“Listen, you,” I snapped at him, “stay here, 
savvy? Stay right in the loft an’ keep away from 
me for the next three minutes. Don’t be nowhere 
near nie . 7 beatat 2 

Tears came into his big eyes and he backed away. 

“You damn fool,” I whispered, “I’m crushin out 

now... right now... keep back .. .” I 
eaed for the door. | 

“Gee!” I heard the kid gasp. . . . “Oh, God, help — 
Sandy! Sandy ... g-g-good luck... .” The — 
way the kid spoke, it was a prayer; a prayer for me. 

I was out the door, the canvas over my arm and 
the line coiled under it. I heard Gerber speak . 
from over my head. 

‘Watcha got there, Sandy?” he called. I looked 
up, trying to look the same as ‘usual. Right away > 
he started down the ladder. Then I knew it was 
not a frame-up, anyway. ) 

“Wait a minute, bucko,” he called to me, “Tl 
take a look at that tarpaulin.” | 
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He was close to me and I was ready with the sheet. 
“Over my head an’ up the ladder . . . an’ good 
luck!” Gerber whispered. 

I dropped the canvas over his head and gave him 
a push against the wall. He staggered back, floun- 
dered around like he was fighting to get clear, then 

‘tripped and fell to the ground, the tarpaulin still 
~ over him. 

_ [never climbed so fast in my life. I went up that 
ladder like a monkey being chased by a leopard. 
Just as I got to the top I heard a muffled shout from 
down below. I kept the tower between me and the 
warden’s building. 

Balanced on the wall, my first glance was for the 
road and the car. I saw them both. Sailor Frink 
was there and he waved his hand and I saw his yel- 
low teeth back of his grinning lips as he leaned over 
the side and waved his familiar square hand at me. 
There was encouragement in that. 

I threw a clove hitch around the top round of the 
steel ladder and dropped the line over the outside 
of the wall. I skinned my knuckles pretty bad as I 
slid over on the line and lowered myself away. 
Twice, as I was going down, I lost my footing 
against the bricks and my elbows banged hard 
against the wall. My fingers gripped the rope, 
though, and I went down pretty fast. 

The ground felt good when my feet connected 
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with it. It was the first time I had stepped on grass 
in a long, long time. The wall was built so that a 
steep bank ran down from it and at the bottom of | 
the bank there was a little ditch that was damp and 
watery in spite of the warm weather. 

I slid down the bank and tried to step across the 
ditch but I guess I was burning with excitement and 
I lost my footing. I slipped into the ditch and as I 
did so I saw the biggest bull frog I ever saw. He 
popped up from behind a leaf and plunked into the 
little stream. It is funny the things a man will see 
when he is making a dash for freedom and can feel 
the flesh of his back creep because, any second, it 
expects to feel a bullet. 

Then I was across the ditch and up the little bank 
on the other side, the car and Sailor Frink only fifty 
yards away. I ran that distance like a deer, but it 
seemed miles. Just from excitement I was winded 
when I got across the ditch. 

“Come arunnin’, Sandy,” I heard the sailor call to 
me, “come arunnin’, hearty!” } 

It seemed to me that the grass clung to my feet | 
like a million little hands grabbing at me and hold- 
ing me back. I heard the motor running, though, 
and Sailor Frink’s voice encouraged me. It was 
great to be breathing free air! | 

The sailor stepped on the accelerator and when ~ 
the motor sounded louder it seemed to me that it was - 
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telling me of an impatience as great as my own. I 
got to the car and the sailor’s big hand pushed the 
door open and hauled me through. The car started 
ahead with a jump. 

“Over astern there,” Frink commanded, ‘over 
astern you go, Sandy, an’ shed them clothes happy 
quick, or quicker.” 

My lungs were heaving like bellows. I flopped 
‘into the rear part of the car and there were clothes 
there for me. I began changing as fast as I could. 
On both sides of the car the trees and the ground 
were swishing past us just like they did when I 
rode on the train. 

“Ring yer damned bell!” I heard Sailor Frink 
shout, “ring ’er out, says I, an’ plenty of noise you'll 
be makin’‘” Then I heard the alarm bell back at 
the reform school and knew that they were after 
me. I thought of that first time I had heard it, and 
of the seven spiteful shots that had followed it. I 
guess I kind of prayed for luck. 

“Got that Swiss Navy uniform off’n you yet?” 
Frink shouted to me. “Pitch it overside, Sandy,” 


he ordered, “‘overside; roll ’er tight an’ pitch it over- 


side!” 

The sailor had been thorough in his planning. I 
_found everything, even to socks and underwear; and 
I changed everything. By the time I was ready the 


sound of the bell had faded into silence and the car 
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was running smoothly along over a concrete road. — 
I heaved each shoe as far as I could, then I rolled © 
the other things and shied them into the brush beside _ 
the road. After that I got into the front seat with ng 
Sailor Frink. os 
He grinned his yellow smile at me and reached | 
into a side pocket of his coat. “You should be ~ 
cooled off, Sandy, you should,” he grunted in his 
husky voice, “plenty cooled off.” He held out a 
package of cigarettes and I took one eagerly. | 
“It’s a fine country fer ridin’, a fine country,’ he 
ea ipe in easy fashion, “‘we’ll do some o’ the Se pe 
hearty.” ie 
From that day to this I have never seen the old a 
reform school. If they ever hunted for me I never 
knew it. I suppose they did, and Gerber told me 
several times that they had thrown out the net and © 
always said they would pick me up sooner or later, 
but they never did. | 
I saw a lot of Gerber. He was in on the scheme 
that Sailor Frink had thought up for us to work and 
finally he even quit his job at the reform school and | 
pretended to get one in the city. He did get one, in 
fact, but he got it where it would do us the most 4 
good, where he could steer our end of the scheme 
so that we would not make any false plays. : 
But I am getting ahead of the story. ‘ 
I want to tell you just how smart Sailor Frink — 
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turned out to be and just how I came to fall in with 


- fellows that worked with me for over five years of 


successful crime. They were a smart crowd. In 


_ their own way they had a lot of brains. 
Naturally, after all that Sailor Frink had done 


for me, I stuck right close to him. I could trust him 


with my life. Later on, when things got to popping 


is so fast that nobody knew where he stood or how long 


_ he was going to live, I did trust him with my life. 


Bs, He did not fail me, ever. 


__ As we drove away from the reform school that 
bright summer afternoon, I knew that he never 
would cross me. It was not his way. He was a 
crook, of course, and there are almost no crooks who 
are on the level with their pals, but he was one that 
was. He was the best friend I ever had and, as I 
| “see it, one of the swellest men that ever lived. 
He piloted that car just like he might have a ship. 
He had laid a course and he followed it. We ran 
_ fast enough but not too fast. When we slid through 
_ towns, we did it openly and nobody bothered us. 


We only passed through two towns, but that was 


enough. 
About four in the afternoon the sailor turned into 


a little side road and we went through pretty coun- 
try for about three miles. Then we came to a rail- 


road crossing and the sailor stopped the car and 
parked it in the ditch at the side of the road. 
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“Here’s where we shift craft, Sandy, lad,” he a 
grinned, “shift craft, we do.” 7 

I saw a water tank near at hand. We went to it 
and got a drink. From the back of the car Sailor 
Frink got some sandwiches for me. He had even 
thought of that. I ate them and washed them down 
with water that did not have the taste of purifier 
like they used at the reform school. 

“At five o’clock,”’ the sailor told me, “there comes 
a freight here fer water. It stops, so it does, an’ 
when it starts up again, we’ll be on it, we will.” 

And we were. 


*£ 


CHAPTER VI 


HAT was how I got to be a river pirate. 

Sailor Frink and me rode the freight train 
to a good big town a long way from the reform 
school. Then we dropped off in the yards and the 
sailor found a place where we could sleep that 
night. This little place gave us a drink, although 
we paid a lot for it, and the sailor got me cigarettes 
and whatever else I wanted. The hardest thing for 
me to do was get used to having pockets of my own. 
Every time I looked at myself I expected to find 
little red stripes around my clothes. 

After we got to our room, which we shared, 
Sailor Frink took out a lot of money and gave me 
one hundred dollars. It was more money than I 
ever had before. 

“Gerber give me this, so he did,” Frink explained, 
“some woman what liked you, so he said, left it 
with him to keep fer you, she did. Here it is.” 

“It was the kid’s mother. . . .” 

“Don’t be talkin’ about the reform school, 
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Sandy,” Sailor Frink cut in, “don’t be talkin’ about 
it, or thinkin’ either. Better it is to fergit it, so it 
is.” : | | ee 
The next day we took a train to my home town 
but, when we got there, I never went near home. I 
suppose the reform school sent word to watch for me — 
there and I knew if they ever got me back I would | 
do plenty of time and, as the mob used to say when _ 
the guards made it hard for prisoners, do it on my — 
ear. 

Instead of going home, Sailor Frink took me to 
a place called Maggie’s Restaurant and Bar. The — 
sign over the door was faded out so bad that it 
might have been there a hundred years. Just assoon ~ 
as we got near the docks, for Maggie’s place was 
right on the docks, I got the smell of the water and ~ 
of the ropes and the ships, and I liked it. 

Maggie looked like an old devil. 

She went around the place dressed in a blue and 
white dress that often swept over the dirty floor and 
she looked like a bag of grain with a tight rope 
around the middle of it. Her hair was a dirty white, — 
her face brown as a sailor’s and seamed with deep 
lines like the deck of a schooner. The lines looked — 
as though they were calked, because they showed | 
black against the brown of her face. | 

Her forehead was wrinkled like a washboard and — 
she was always poking at it with her brown hand 
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‘ Bivins to keep her hair from falling across it. Her 
mouth was big and the lips were thick. Some of 
her teeth were gone and her gums were the same 
shade of blue as the bell: of a young garden snake. 

Around her waist she wore a little chain and on 
the end of it hung a leather pouch. Whenever she 
_ sold anything she stuffed the money in the leather 
pouch. You could always tell when she was com- 
ing, even if there were no heels on her shoes, because 
_ her knees made the leather pouch bounce around and 
the change inside it would rattle. 

“Sandy is with me, Maggie, he is,” Sailor Frink 
told her as she met us in the center of the floor and 
scowled atme. “My shipmate, is Sandy. We'll be 
wantin’ a room.” 

“Take your old one, Frink,” she cackled in a 
high voice. No matter how soft she spoke, I found 
out, the cords in her neck would stand out as though 
she was hollering as loud as she could. Frink 
grunted and led me through the open bar with its 
round tables and up a narrow flight of stairs that 
were wood but felt soft when you stepped on them 
because they were worn rounded and not cleaned 
very often. We went along a dark hallway that 
gave us just room to walk and finally into a little 
front room that looked out over the wharves and 
the river. 


t here, we will,” Sailor Frink 
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chuckled in his’ husky voice. “There ain’t a better 

place on the line, so there ain t. Old Mag is a mite 

of a hellion to look at, as any lubber can see, but 

_ she ain’t as bad as her looks.” 

I never said anything to Sailor Frink, but I told 
oo she could not be. Compared to my cell at 


the reform school, Maggie’s joint was a palace. It 


was fine to get the breath of the river and the docks 
“i _ again. I always have loved it and I always will. 


“You're plenty of an eater, you are,” Sailor Frink — 


fa “tld me when I asked for more stew at eae that 


night, “but that’s a smallish matter, it is.’ 

I looked at him and his yellow teeth were showing 
in a broad smile. “Sandy,” he grinned, as though 
he was recalling the way I got that name, “Aye, 
they named you, so they did, an’ they done it 
passin’ well, says Sailor Frink.”’: 


“A guy can’t help bein’ hungry when he’s 


hungry,” I told him. “Seems like I always been 
hungry.” | 

“Toss your fore-peak right into that stew, lad, 
spread it around, like, where it'll do most good. 
If it was gold stewed in silver, we could pay fer it, 
so we could.” ae | 

I knew that the sailor was using that way of open- 
ing up on the big scheme he was working. I guessed 
I would soon know why he had worked me out of 
the reform school and where all the money had 
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come from that paid Gerber and now bought meals 
and that room at Maggie’s. 

With a full stomach and the realization that I 
was free and had a small fortune in my kick, I felt 
pretty swell toward Sailor Frink. “TI guess you know 
Tm strong fer you,” I told him. “I guess you don’t 
‘bother your head about me not goin’ through fer you 
like you did fer me.” 

“That I don’t ... but we'll not be talkin’ 
right here, we won't. I’ve an idea that Maggie 
herself does more’n run bum chow joints. We'll 
be walkin’, we will.” 

We went out of the place and walked along the 
docks. Down in that section of town they had elec- 
tric lights but they were far apart and not very 
bright. The docks and the street you could hardly 
tell apart. During the day it was a place that had 
more commotion than any place in the world. But 
at night it was silent and great big shadows spread 
over the street and the walks and the docks. They 

seemed like blankets covering a tired and sleeping 
world. 

Here and there were little restaurants like Mag- 
gie’s. They were open but there was very little busi- 
ness in them. Some of them still used gas lights and 
their windows cast a yellow glare against the night 
that, somehow, made me think of the big yellow 


_ lights back at the reform school. 
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The piers were on our left as we walked and I 
kept looking at them. Just great big sheds, they 
were, and they were built up on piling so that the 
ships could run along side them and load or unload. 
In the weak light of the lamps they did not show 
up very clear. 

Some of them were dark and dingy, or painted a 
dead color. Those we could not see at all in the 
shadows. Others were for lines that carried pass- 
engers and for advertising, I suppose, they were 
painted white. They stood out pretty clear. The 
result was that the whole river line looked like a 
great big mouth that was grinning at us, showing _ 
us a lot of missing teeth. | 

There were a few sailors walking around. One ; 
or two of them had found a hooch joint . . . which 
was not hard to do in that section . . . and they 
were pretty well soused. Two of them came up to 
us and asked for money. 3 

“You can go,’”’ Sailor Frink told them, “down to _ 


Maggie’s bar and restaurant an’ tell her, so you 


can, that we’ll stake you to a flop an’ a meal, we will 
. but you get no sugar from Sailor Frink. No 
sugar for killin’ hooch from Sailor Frink!”’ 
He laughed heartily and I wondered whether he | 
thought they were funny or whether just the idea 
of his money going for bad booze was funny. — 
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“We won't, huh?” one of the drunks growled. 
“What if we take a little, just fer a nightcap?” 

“Tf it’s sleep you're wantin’,” the sailor growled, 
his husky voice sounding different than ever I heard 
it before, “that’s easy settled, that it is.” 

Without another word he shot his big square fist 


into the drunk’s face. Down went the drunk like 


a poled ox. He never moved after he hit the 


ground. His legs just lay there like dead worms. 
The other guy sobered up quick and started to run 
away. 

“C’mere you,” Frink called after him, “the 
trouble’s over, so it is.. Take your shipmate down 
to Maggie’s if you need a flop an’ a chow party. 
Take *im along.” 

That was just the way Sailor Frink was. He 

never changed. He was afraid of nothing, and 
small wonder; he could take a blow on the head 
that would kill an ordinary man and when he hit 
anybody . . . well, it was like he said, the trouble 
_ was all over. 
_ He took me down to a place about a quarter of a 
mile from Maggie’s and we went inside. “Here,” 
the sailor told me, “we can git booze what is booze 
an’ we'll be havin’ a little, says I.” 

Feeling a good deal like a man, in the sailor’s 

company, I agreed. I almost choked to death on the 
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drink but the sailor said it was good stuff and I 
nodded my head in agreement. I had to nod. My — 
throat was so twisted up from the drink that I 
could not speak. | 

“Later on,” the sailor explained when we were 
smoking and sitting at a round table under the 
flare of a yellow gas light, ‘a bunky o’ mine will be 
around, so he will. Before he comes I’ll be tellin’ 
you a few things.” 

I just sat there and waited in silence. I would 


have been a sucker to talk when Sailor Frink was 


_ ready to do the same thing. There was that funny 
little squint in his eyes and I knew that he was plan- 
ning on just how to tell me what the whole story 
was. e 
“You remember,” he began, “back in Reform | 
University, I was tellin’ you about a scheme I had. 
9? 

I nodded. “Boats,” I said, “little ones... 
hundreds . . . thousands.” 

“Aye,” he ened “that was me thought an’ it © 


has come to pass, as the good book says; it has come : ¥ 
to pass. When I come here from the educational 
institute where you and me trained, I started out 


on that same idea, Sandy. I got it workin’, so IT Lo 
have.” a4 


two of his yellow teeth. It was queer about Sailor Mi ; 


He paused to run a blunt thumb nail between ie 
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_ Frink; that little fight seemed nothing to him at 


all. J was still a little shakey. When he had 


_ dropped his big hand again, he went on, his eyes 
still squinting: 


_“T got me a friend, Sandy, a friend that’ll be — 


here of a minute. He’s a smart man an’ knows the 


tiver, so he does. Knows skippers of tug boats an’ 
mebbe others, too. Him an’ me works together.” 

“You mean, Sailor, that you’re workin’ that 
racket about rope an’ stuff?” 

“Plenty, we are. He finds the places to sell, I 
fnG-the: places to... buy... .” 

““Ain’t you takin’ chances? y x asked, glancing 
around me like I used to when I took a chew at the 
reform school. 

“Mebbe yes, mebbe no. A man’s takin’ chances 
walkin’ the streets, that he is. . . .” 

“But this business is bad. If you git caught 
you'll go to State’s Prison.” 

“If we gits caught,” he drawled, a mock in his 


_ tone and a smile on his face, “yeah, if we gits 


7 caught.” 


_ | kept quiet and after a minute during which he 


a ‘seemed to be thinking how best to say what he 


wanted to say, he went on: “This here is a smart 
scheme, that it is, Sandy. Shark is a smart lad. 
‘He knows the skippers an’ he sells at good prices, 


so he does. I get the stuff, I do, an’ he sells it.” . 
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“What do I do, Sailor?’”’ I got the nerve to ask 
him at last. 

“Well, you knows ropes, so you do, an’ you 
knows the grades 0’ canvas. We got past the point, 
_ we has, o’ just buyin’ stuff an’ sellin’ it. We takes — 
orders, now, so we does. The skippers tell Shark 
what they want an’ what'll be paid fer it when he | 
gits it. Then Shark tells me an’ I buy it.. .” 
every time he said buy he would smile and I knew 
that he was stealing the stuff. te 

“That is where you come in, Sandy, lad, that - . 


where you come in. You knows the stuff an’ yowll 


be helpin’ me. It’s right easy, so it is. We use a 
row boat right now but before long we’ll have a 
little power boat, we will. We got it picked out 
now. . 

“There’s nothin’ to do it but strollin’ ’round the 
docks an’ warehouses durin’ the day an’ spottin’ 
what we want. Then we go that night an’ buy it, 
see? You'll be scoutin’ fer us, you will; spottin’ 
what places has got the stuff we got orders fer an’ 
then helpin’ me git it at night.” 

I nodded understanding. At that, it was a ote 
thing. All I had to do was walk around and look 
into open warehouses during the day. I would 
know ahead what it was that this guy Shark could 
sell easiest and I would locate it and then-go at 
night with the sailor and drag it away. Pretty easy. 


co 
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_ [never was afraid of anything as long as I was with 
Sailor Frink. 

“T guess I could do that all right,” I told him. 

“You bet,” he agreed. “That’s why we went to 
_ the trouble o’ gittin’ you out o’ the college o’ reform. 
We knew we could trust you an’ we are just on the 
lee side o’ a lot o’ soft money. We want to be 
sure. There are others along here workin’ the same 
game but they ain’t workin’ it smart an’ sure, like 
_ weare. We ain't trustin’ anybody we ain’t mighty 
sure of, Sandy.” 

Before we could say any more this man that 
_ Sailor called Shark came in. He was a smart guy 
and I knew it the minute I lamped him. He was 
dressed swell, his pants pressed and his shirt and 
collar fresh and clean. 

“Hello, old shipmate,” he smiled at Sailor Frink, 
“this here the kid, is it?’ He held his hand out to 
me and J liked him right away. When he smiled his — 
eyes seemed to light up and his whole face went to 


work. You kind of had to like him. His voice was 


steady and soft and he talked better language than 
Sailor Frink or me. I could see that he would be a 
great salesman. 

“Yes,” the sailor said, “this is the kid. Sandy, 
_ he is, just Sandy. Names ain’t to be spoke to good 
purpose, nohow.” He smirked again and he cer- 
tainly was a tough looking guy, but I liked him and 
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trusted him and I was sure that this Shark did too. _ 
I felt Shark’s grip and it was that of a man. a 
“My name’s really Mirn,” he explained to me, 


“Harry Mirn, but I go by the name of Shark and — ~ 


I wish you'd call me that.” - 
“All right, Shark,” I smiled. “Sailor Frink has 
been tellin’ me a few things about the racket.” 

He nodded and smiled again: “’m glad; glad you | 
crushed out all right, too. If I were you I’d just — 
keep out of Caxton’s sight for a little while... 


Caxton’s the detective sergeant that has this terri- 


tory. A good enough guy, he is, but smart as hell 
and a little uncertain. There’s only one thing sure — 
about him . . . he can’t be bought for money.” — 


That was a little deep for me but Sailor Frink a 
seemed to understand because he laughed huskily 


and said: “which is a fair wind in all directions. We — 
know our man, so we does. If we can’t buy him 
nobody else can, says I, an’ we know nobody else 
has. He can’t be grappled onto us ats guys she 
to drive us off the job, that he can’t.” One 

“That’s what I have been thinking,’ Shark 


laughed. “An honest man is a lot easier to fight ; nt 
with, eh? Here,” he said, by way of changing the __ 


subject, “I got four hundred for that last stuff. It 


was worth a little more but I got the cash and the My 


re, 


price ain’t too bad. 
He dug into his coat ieee and drew out a lot — 
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of bills. He counted them out and there was four 


hundred dollars. 


“That’s just the way I got it,” he said, “I’ll leave 
the cut to you, Sailor. Whatever you say goes with 


bs 


me.” As he spoke he looked at me and I got wise 
_ that he was telling the Sailor to use his own judg- 
‘ment about me and pay me whatever share of the 
future take that he thought I was worth. 


“Bunkies is bunkies, so they are,” the sailor said. 
af 


“Il go half each with you, Shark, on this one. 
 Here’s your two hun’nerd. One hun’nerd I'll give 

the kid, here. We're partners, that we are, an’ I 
 divides.”’. 


‘He threw Shark two hundred and me one hun- 


dred. Right away Shark laughed his agreement to 


sharing with me but instead of waiting until the 
next piece of business he threw fifty of his two 
hundred to Sailor Frink. He was a white guy, 


Shark. 


“Tl cut that way,” he said. You can take all over 


: a hundred and a half and split with the kid. Next 
time it’s three ways from the ace. If we play, let’s 


play straight.” 
We shook hands again all around and it was just 
like signing a contract. Through all that happened 


afterward; even when we had made up the best 
_ gang of river pirates the country ever saw, that was 


all the agreement we ever had or needed. I know 
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right this minute that I was never cheated of a 


cent and I know I never cheated Shark or the sailor. 

I am glad of that, too. Now that poor Sailor 
Frink is dead, and recalling the way he died, I am 
glad I know that I always played as fair as he did. 
A man that can die the way he did, for his pals, is 
all man. I got a few lucky breaks and had sense 
enough to quit the crooked game before I got nailed. 
But, even though the sailor was a crook, he certainly 
was a man. 

I will tell you about his death when we come to 
the time that it happened, that will be better. But 
I cannot help thinking of it every little while. Just 
telling you all these things brings it back pretty 
vivid to my mind. 

We all had some prey good beer that was sold 


in this place and Shark told us that he had orders 


for some rope and for some fids and marlin spikes 

and stuff like that. 
‘“‘We’ll be lookin’ around tomorrow,” the sailor 

promised, ‘‘me an’ Sandy’ll spot the stuff tomor- 


row, we will, an’ tomorrow night we'll go buy it. © 


Meet us here after midnight tomorrow night, Shark, _ 3 
an’ we'll tell you the whole thing an’ just what we _ 


got. 39 


“Good,” Shark agreed. “Try hard to get the . 2s 
whole works, Sandy, because the bird that is buying __ 


this batch is from a company owning seven tugs % 


ee, 
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and about thirty barges. They got a city contract 
for garbage disposal, and a Federal contract for 
dredge towing. It will be a big shot to satisfy them 
and convince them that they can get whatever they 
need from us. They will be good customers if we 
can show them something.” 

Sailor Frink looked over the list of stuff that 
Shark had written down. His lips worked as he 
muttered each item on the list. The scar on his face 
darted back and forth with each word and his big, 
square hands trembled just a little as they held the 
paper. In the yellow light, with the drab wall of 
that joint as a background, Sailor Frink made a 
pretty tough picture. Just with a look, he would 
scare anybody that did not know him, out of a year’s 
growth. 

“We'll git it all, Shark, that we will,” he said 
confidently. “Every mite o’ it, lad. I think I know 
the right spot now, that I do. Kraft’s, it'll be, to- 
morrow night. Kraft’s. We'll git all this stuff 
tight in that one spot, hearty.” 

Then he looked at me and winked and grinned 
and his scar twisted and he said: ‘““Won’t we kid?” 

“You bet!” I said, “you bet we will, Sailor.” 
I repeated my words just like he did and hardly 
realized it. 

; “We'll crash into Kraft’s warehouse tomorrow 
night,” he said again. “The kid an’ me, Shark. 
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An’ we'll git all this stuff an’ satisfy our customers. 
What’ll they pay fer this list?” 

“Nine hundred dollars,” Shark smiled in delight- 
ful satisfaction. ‘‘Nine hundred on delivery, boys! 
Pretty soft if you can make the grade an’ get the 
stuff.” 

“Tf it’s on the docks, an’ it is, we'll have it t says I 

. right, Sandy?” 

“Aye,” I agreed, ‘if it’s on the docks we’ll have 
it. We'll go through every warehouse in town till 
we git it,” I said, feeling very big and very tough 
and very piratey. 

“Good lad,” Sailor Frink grinned, “good lad.” 
Then we had another drink and Shark left us and 
the sailor and me took a walk along the docks and 
he showed me Kraft’s warehouse, dark and big and 
silent. 

“We'll clean that joint out tomorrow night, that | 
- we will,” he whispered huskily. 

“You bet we will,” I told him, “it'll be a cinch, 
Sailor!” 


CHAPTER VII 


HEN we got back to Maggie’s, the Sailor 
told me we would do no talking in the 
place. The result was that I had a million ques- 
tions I wanted to ask him and did not dare ask a 
single one. Kraft’s warehouse kept looming up 
before my eyes. It was so big and dark and silent. 
I could imagine, under the outer end of it, the 
big pilings that rose up from the water to the floor 
of the place. There would be a constant lapping 
noise about those piers and it was a sound that I 
knew well. From what the sailor said I supposed 
we would get his boat and work our way into the 
warehouse from the river end. 

Until I fell asleep, which was nearly morning be- 
cause my mind was so jumpy, I could hear the 
sounds of the restaurant down below and the noise 
of men along the docks. There was never very much 
noise, but there was always a little. That made each 
noise clear as a bell and, just like I used to lie and 
count the bars, I lay now and listened, and tried to 
identify each separate noise. Once in a while a 
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voice would come from the night and always it was 
loud, and thick with booze. 

The sailor undressed and rolled into bed. ‘Hie 
arms were all covered with tatoo marks and the 
muscles he had were as big as hawsers, and as round. 

“Turn in, lad,” he urged me, “roll in fer corkin’ 
off, you'll be needin’ it, that you will.” 

I knew that corking off was a sailor’s way of say- 
ing sleep. I agreed and lay still and breathed like 
I was asleep. But I was not. The sailor snored 
like a horn buoy. There was one window in the 
room and the reflection of a street light came 
through that and made a whitish-green spot across 
the foot of my bed. 

I got to watching that and listening to the sounds. 
I could see my toes under the blanket and when I 


wiggled them, little shadows ran around the lighted 


spot. It was a lot better than the reform school. I 
felt great except I was nervous. I was filled right 
up on stew and my stomach felt satisfied, being 
away from reform slumgullion. Finally I went to 
SIEED. cos 

The next morning Maggie gave us a breakfast 
that was swell. She cooked eggs for us and we had 
coffee with cream in it. Maybe it was milk but it 
tasted like cream to me and certainly beat the gum 


juice I was used to. After that she gave us toast — 


that was really toasted and cut thin. I liked it. 


Wiss 
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I ate three of the eggs and would have had a couple 
more but Maggie put her hands on her hips and 
looked at me like she thought I was a trained animal. 
I never saw gums like Maggie had. 

Afterward, I learned a lot about her and there had 
been a time when she was pretty and the men all 
wanted her. She never had taken any of them, 
though, and I guess they were all glad of it, now. 
That is, if there were any of them left around who 
had wanted her. Maggie was pretty old. I guessed 
she was better than sixty. 

Me and Sailor Frink left the place and walked 
along the docks. Some difference from the night 
before! Everywhere there were big trucks bowling 
along, drays that got stuck in car tracks, and men 
that cursed and yelled trying to get them out. 
Street cars ran along near the docks and they balled 
up the whole works because everything had to wait 
while people got on and off them. 

All the warehouses were open and men were run- 
ning around like ants inside them. Each man had 
a truck and they would load it, push it toward a 
ship that was moored next the piers, then come back 
with itempty. Steam winches puffed and screamed, 
whistles blew, tugs chortled along the river front. 

The little restaurants that had been so quiet the 
night before were in their glory now. All of them 
were filled with sweaty men that left their spoons in 
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their cups and slid the handle over their ears when 
they drank. A cop stood at a corner and he would 
blow his whistle every little while and wave his 
hands and then trucks and drays would start up, or 
stop. It certainly was a lively place. 

The sailor and me walked along slowly. I loved 
it all. About a mile from where we were, was 
where I used to work. I thought I better keep away 
from there for a while, but I never really felt any 
fear about being picked up. I guess I just trusted 
the sailor to keep me out of that reform school as 
easy as he had got me out of it. 

Along the sidewalks on the shore side of the 
street there were all kinds of little shops. Ship 
chandler’s places with their open fronts and sea 
stores piled along both sides of the building as you 
looked in, were common. Men were working in- 
side. Some of them pushing trucks and hauling 
cordage around, others sewing on stiff, new canvas, 
still others running around with boards in their 


hands and pencils over their ears. I knew me Wis ie 


making up orders that had to be filled. ASRS 

When we got to Kraft’s warehouse I saw that if: 
was even bigger than I thought. Kraft’s was, just 
a warehouse where people sent their stuff to keep 
till the ship that wanted it came in. Sailor Frink 
knew his onions on that place! Everything that a 
ship could use was there. 


‘ 
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We sauntered past and got a good look. 

“They'll be movin’ stuff around all day, that 
they will,” the sailor told me as we passed the 
doors. “Tonight nothin’ won’t be the same, so it 
won't. We'll just have to look fer what we want 
when we git in there, hearty.” 

“You got the list?” I asked. 

“Safer’n a craft in drydock,” he grinned, “safer’ry 
that!” 

“How’ll we work, Sailor. Better tell me... [ 
don’t want to make no mistakes when we start.” 

“You'll be followin’ orders, lad,” he grinned, his 
yellow teeth showing and even then not killing the 
friendly feeling in the smile, “followin’ orders, 
you'll be, like any other good man o’ the sea.” 

“Sure,” I agreed, “I just thought mebbe . . .” 

“Everytime is diff’rent, Sandy,”’ he whispered in 
his husky voice, “every time. Diff’rent it is. We 
does what needs doin’ as she needs it. You'll be 
goin’ along o’ me an’ seein’ for yourself, you will. 


_ -An’ that’s the way to learn quickest.” 


"laa 


_ 
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I was glad enough to do that. Sailor Frink knew 
what was best and I knew that he did. Whatever 
happened, I would do just as he said. That would 
be the best way, as he said; and it would also be, for 
me, the easiest way. | | 

We walked quite a way along the docks. There 
is a voice you hear in commotion like that. At first, 
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just like the prison, it seems all muddled up and no 
head or tail to it. But after you hear it a while it 
changes. Instead of just a lot of sounds it becomes 
a steady hum and then, when a different noise ap- 
pears, you tell it at once. Above the ordinary roar, 
men talk and make themselves heard. Then they 
are dockmen. 

After a time we stopped in a dingy little place 
that was filled to the doors with men in dirty work 
clothes. It smelled of stale beer and perspiration, 
but there was a coolness in there and it was nice com- 
pared to the street. Sailor Frink went through the 
crowd and I followed him. Inside there was a man 
in a flannel shirt serving drinks. We leaned against 
the end of the bar and the sailor winked at the man 
and said hello. 

‘A coolin’ drink, it'll be,” he grinned, “me an’ my | 
bunkey’ll be havin’ coolin’ beer.” 

We got a big shuper of beer and it certainly was 
good but it filled me with gas and almost made my 
eyes bulge. Right near me there was a big bow] full 
of pretzels. I felt better after I ate a few of these. 
They were salty and made me thirsty again, so we 
had another beer. I paid for it and felt pretty big 
doing it. | | 

“This is against the law, ain’t it?” I asked Sailor 
Frink. “Couldn’t they arrest ’em for sellin’ this 
beer?” 
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“Laws is just laws, they is,” the sailor grinned, 
“an’ people is just people, they are, that laws won’t 
never change.” 

We went out again and I lit a cigarette. The 
sailor was so big that he was easy to see in a crowd 
and I noticed that men made way for him. I was 
mighty proud to be his friend. We got to the next 
corner and somebody touched my arm. [I turned 

around. 

“What! s your name, kid?” a man asked. He was 
as big a man as Sailor Frink but he was a whole lot 
older and he did not look anything like the sailor, 
or like the other men of the docks. He was square 
of shoulder and just a little fat around the waist. 
But he was tall and he looked strong. His face was 
as square as his shoulders and his mouth was just a 
straight line cut under a short mustache. 

I did not answer him. There was something 
about him that gave him the same look the guards 

_at the reform school always carried. Sailor Frink 

_ whirled around and looked at him. There was fight 

" in the sailor’s face the minute he saw this man and 
the scar on his cheek twitched as though he was chew- 
ing the inside of his lips. 

“Don’t get chesty, you,” the stranger told Frink, 
“can’t a man ask a civil question?” 

“T knows you, so I does,”’ Frink said. 
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“Sure. All I want to do is know this kid... 
anything wrong about that?” the man asked. 

‘“He’s my bunkey, he is,” Frink said, “an’ that 
oughta be enough, so it had.” 

“But it ain’t!” the man snapped. “J’m askin’ 
him decent and fair, what his name is. If I’ve got 
to find out for myself, I can do that, too!” 

There was just as much fight in this other man as 
there was in Sailor Frink and I thought we certainly 
were in trouble. I guessed this stranger was a cop- 
per and I wondered if he was after me on account — 
of crushing out of the reform school. Just the 
thought of that taught me a big lesson. A lesson 
about myself. I knew I never would go back to ~ 
that reform school. Notif I had to get myself killed 
staying out of it. All in a flash I understood the 
meaning of the crying kid I had heard in the hos- 
pital. He did not much care if he did die from that 
shot through the back. : 

“My name,” I said suddenly, “is John Rock- <u 
burg.” Of course, that was not my name, but I he... 
wanted a name and he looked like the kind of a bird 
that got what he wanted. Frink kept quiet after F 
spoke. ats 
“John Rockburg, eh?” the stranger asked. Then 
he threw back his head and I never heard a man 
laugh so hard and so loud. ; 

oi Well,” Sailor Frink cut in, his scar twitching 


v 
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and his great, square hands kind of setting them- 


selves for fight, “if ’tain’t John Rockburg, I asks, 


what is it?” 

“Whatever it is,” the stranger snapped, his laugh 
disappearing like a scared mouse down a hole, “it 
ain’t that! I think I know. I think I know a lot more 
than his name, too.” There was a funny kind of 
threat in his words and voice and it seemed to me 
that his eyes were so steady and bright they were 
lighted up from behind. 

“Salt cienés the sailor or me said a word. The 
stranger looked us over pretty steady for about half 
a minute, then he shrugged his big shoulders and 
said: “This is my section, Frink. I know who you 

are . .. I know who this kid is. Just be careful 
what you pull around here. I ain’t in the business 
of sendin’ children back to reform school!” 

With that he turned around and walked away 
from us. We stood there a few seconds watching 

his back as he went. All around us the traffic was 
booming and the winches were snarling and the 
whistles tooting. J never even heard them for that 
few seconds. Finally Sailor Frink ran his blunt 
fingers across his forehead and heaved a sigh. 
“He’s all o’ a man, that he is,” he said huskily, 
“all o’ a man?” 

I was shaking all over. That fellow certainly had 

my number! 
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““Who,’’ I asked, when we had started back toward 
Maggie’s, “who, an’ what the devil is that guy?” 

“That,” Sailor Frink muttered, ie eee so it 
is . . . Detective-Sergeant Caxton.” 

I renenbered the talk about chia ‘copper. ‘ie Te- 
membered that he was honest and could not be 
bought for money. He seemed to be a mighty fine 
man as well. Maybe he knew something about kids 
and reform schools. ; 

We were pretty quiet until we got back to Mag- | 
_ gie’s. There we had another beer and then we went 
upstairs. Sailor Frink sat on the bed for a long 
time and I smoked a cigarette and said nothing. 
What with the fight the night before and now this 
Caxton showing up as he did, I was pretty jumpy. 

“Caxton is smart,” Frink said after a long time, 
“he is smart, so he is. Tonight I’ll be workin’ 
alone <3 oa 

“You will not!” I snapped, for the first time an- 
swering Sailor Frink sharply, “Pll do my bit. This 
man Caxton is only one man, ain’t he?” ‘ea 

“He'll be keepin’ his weather eye alight,” the 
sailor told me. : 

“IT got to start sometime,” I argued. 

“Tl be thinkin’ a lot, I will,” the sailor grunted. 
“Go to bed . . . cork off amite. In case we work 
together tonight you’ll be aneedin’ o’ rest.” 3 

Rather than argue with him I stretched out on 


So 
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the bed but I was dead sure I never could sleep. The 
steady roar of the docks filled the room and the 
steady eyes of Caxton filled my mind. But, just one 
of those strange things, I suppose, the warm air of 
the room and the lack of sleep the night before, was 
too much for me. With Sailor Frink ready at hand, 
I felt safe in spite of Caxton. 

When I woke up it was growing dark and the 
roar of the docks was about gone and Sailor Frink 
was shaking my shoulder. I looked up into his 
scarred face and saw his yellow teeth in a wide grin. 

“You'll be goin’ with me,” he whispered in his 
thick voice. “Goin’ along, so you are. *Twill be 
better not to leave you alone. In a couple o’ hours 
we'll be startin’, we will, an’ I figgers that long a 
time fer you to spend eatin’ o’ chow, I does!” 

That was his idea of a joke and he laughed so I 
joined in with him. I was glad he called me and glad 
that I was going to Kraft’s warehouse with him. I 
was still a little dopey from the sleep but I jumped 
up and washed and Sailor Frink and me went down- 
stairs for supper. 

When we walked into the restaurant I looked 
around for Maggie. I was very hungry. She was 
standing at the far end of the bar, her shambling 
figure kind of hooked over the rail, and she was 
whispering with a man. I only needed a look to 
see that the man was Caxton. 
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At noontime, Maggie had five men serving lunches" 
to dock workers but at night her restaurant had very 
few customers. She only had one or two things for 
supper and one of those was sure to be stew. But I 
always liked stew. I liked to break off a piece of 
bread and soak it in the juice and eat it that way. 

Sailor Frink and me sat at a table and Caxton 
spoke to Maggie and she turned toward us. 

“Stew fer me,” I called to her. 

“You better be gettin’ a bucket, so you had, Mag- 
gie,” the sailor grinned at her, “the lad is goin’ to 
have stew.” | 

Maggie smirked her blue gums into sight and I - 
saw Caxton’s lips jerk a little as though he might 


have been smiling. I guess smiling was pretty hard 


for him. 

‘“What’s yours, Frink?’? Maggie asked. 

“Me? I guess I’ll be havin’ a mess 0’ whatever 
ain’t stew,” the sailor called, “that there stew boiler 
you got ain’t only so big, so it ain’t!” 

Maggie smirked again and the sailor laughed at © 
his own joke on me. Maggie brought us good por- 
tions and I started to eat. Then Caxton came over 
and kicked a chair alongside our table. His hard 
eyes were on me every minute. He sat down. 

“Have some chow, matey?” Sailor Frink asked 
him. 
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That was the way with Caxton. He never seemed 
to say more than he had to and he always seemed 
to think more than he ought to. 

“Kid,” he said to me, hunching his square shoul- 
ders and resting his elbows on the edge of the table, 
“you do plenty of eatin’.” 

“Tm just hungry all the time,” I told him, “what 
is there to that?’ It was beginning to make me 
mad, everybody harping about the way J ate. 

“You eat more’n a stevedore,” he grunted, “an’ 
work less’n a statue! How come?” 

““He’s lookin’ now, so he is,” Sailor Frink inter- 
rupted. ‘Lookin’ fer a job at work, that he is.” 

“He better find it, Frink,’’ Caxton grunted. 

“Ts it that you'll be too friendly with us, Cax- 
ton?” Frink asked. If Caxton knew the sailor like 
I did, he knew right then that he was on dangerous 
ground. 

“T can live without either of you,” the copper 

shrugged. ‘‘You’re nothin’ to me, see? Not a 
thing . . . until our rackets cross.” 
“Ts it that you’re thinkin’ the lad is crooked?” 
Frink demanded. I kept right on eating. There 
was nothing I could say to birds like Caxton and 
Frink. 

“Coppers never think,’’ Caxton sneered, “if they 
did they wouldn’t be coppers.” There was a lot of 
sarcasm in his voice. 
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“bey do somethin’, that they do,” Frink in- 
sisted, “‘an’ I’m askin’, so I am, if it ain’t thinkin’ poe 
what is it?” oii 

“Watching,” Caxton growled. “J made it dese . 


T ain’t going to tail this kid back into trouble. Pl 


make it my business to give him a chance. But if 
either of you mess around in this district . . . Vil 
knock you off plenty?’ ie 
“That’s right plain, so it is, Caxton,” the sailor 
agreed heartily. ‘Right plain it is. You'll be 
watchin’ us, so you will, an’ you'll run us in when 
we does somethin’.” : 
“Never was anything better said,’ Caxton 
allowed. 
“Then,” Frink grunted, “we got you to Be 4 
“No. Not unless your plans are . . . well. . . 
“Like you been thinkin’ they are, eh? Is that it, 
Caxton ?” 
“T told you coppers don’t think,’’ Caxton snapped. 
When the words had got so hot, I quit eating for — 
a minute and watched the two men. After what | 
had been said, Sailor Frink creased his lips into a — 


bb) 


tight little line and I saw his scar jerking again. He 


was thinking things out for himself. Caxton sat 
there hunched up, his eyes steady on Frink. I went 
back to eating. | 
“If coppers don’t think,” Sailor Frink said after 
a time, “it’s a right good bet that sailors don’t either, 


framed a man in my life! 


in Caxton, so you has! 
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so it is . . . mebbe it is that they just watch too, 


mebbe.”’ 


“T won’t frame you,” Caxton growled, “I never 


199 


“Ain’t it so,’ Frink muttered, “ain’t it so. I 


’*spose, Caxton, you hung around here, so you did, 
just to drive us off. You want us to beat it, so you 


do 33 


- “J don’t give a whoop whether you beat it or not,” 


the copper snapped. “I’m playin’ fair, that’s all. 
‘I'm tellin’ you that you'll get all the tough breaks 


if you go wrong in this district.” 

“But you'll do no framin’, so you won't?” 

“Nary a frame, Frink. It ain’t in my line. 
but [ll hang your stuff on you if you pull anything, 
and my send you for the route . . . it’s just my 
way.” 

I knew he was telling the plain truth. Just the 
idea of having Caxton after you would give any man 
a sort of jump. 

“You got,” Frink grinned, “a mite o’ confidence 
129 

“Pll get you if you do a dance around here, 
Frink,” the copper promised. 

“Me,” Sailor Frink grunted, “I can’t dance! Fin- 
ish up three or four more bowls o’ that stew, lad,” 
he said to me, “we ain’t got too much time, so we 


-ain’t. An’ before we shove off we gotta thank Cax- 
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ton, that we have. A gentleman, he is... an’ 
a good friend.” 

“Or enemy,’ Caxton growled. 

Then he got up and went away and left us there. 
I ate another bowl of stew. Sailor Frink was think- 
ing so hard you could almost hear him. 

When we got up he led the way out into the street. 
Caxton was nowhere to be seen. 

“He might follow us, Sailor,”’ I whispered. 

“He might,” Frink gulped, ‘‘that he might .. . 

a little ways.” | 

“Why do you suppose he was talkin’ so secret 
with Maggie?” I asked. 

“I dunno, that I don’t. There’s a lot more to 
Maggie than blue gums an’ rough language, that — 
there is!” I recalled that he had told me that before. 

“Where are we goin’, Sailor?” I asked. 

“Goin’ ?” he shot at me in his thick voice, “where 
are we goin’, you ask? We’re goin’ to Kraft’s, 0’ _ 
course, lad. Is it the stew or the sleep that drowned eo 
yer mem-ry?” a 

That suited me all right. Idid not answer. But 
I knew that Sailor Frink could not be scared off. 
Not even by Caxton. es 


CHAPTER VIII 


WV 7E left Maggie’s behind us as we strolled 

: along. As nearly as I could see Sailor Frink 
was not watching for Caxton and that struck me as 
queer. The copper was on my mind a lot. I guess 
it was just a guilty conscience because I knew that 
we were going out on a crooked job. I kept peek- 
ing around for Caxton because I was afraid he might 


be smart enough to follow us. 


We went along until we had got away from the 


_ docks and reached a car line. 


“Climb aboard this here one,” Frink smiled at me 
as a trolley came along, ‘climb right abroad, hearty. 


Don’t be aworryin’ about this Caxton.” From that 


I knew that Sailor Frink had not forgotten the cop- 


per or the chance that he might try to learn more 


about us. 

I could not understand just what we were taking 
a street car to Kraft’s for, but after you got to know 
Frink real well you did not ask questions. We rode 


for a long way; three or four miles. Then we got 
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off and Frink stood in the shadows of a building | 
and watched all the automobiles and the street cars 
for nearly half an hour. ee oe 
“He ain’t tailin’ us, that he ain’t,” he grinned a at 
me. ‘We'll be crossin’.”” ee 
We walked down the street and into a ferry sip : 
where a big boat was moored. There were fifty 
automobiles aboard that boat and there must have © 
been two hundred people outside them. I leaned — 
over the rail and looked down into the slip and the 
water was like ink. | 
We crossed the river and Frink led me into a little 
town on the other side. There we caught another — 
street car and I could see that Frink was certainly 
keeping a close watch now. The car we caught was _ 
a short one and when it started it bounded like a 
galloping horse. It was a good thing we were sailors 
or we would have got seasick. We rode about three 
miles on that, then we got off and walked a few 
blocks back toward the river. bie 
There was a little saloon there right near a great 
big factory that had the biggest electric sign on it 
I ever saw. I remembered seeing the sign from our 
own side of the river. Even from Maggie’s place _ 
you could see the reflection of it on the water. I at 
knew we were right across the river from Maggie’ S pik 
and I knew that Sailor Frink had taken a long way 
around so that Caxton could not tail us so Caste 
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We went into the saloon and had two quick 


drinks. “Grog, lad,’”’ Frink grinned at me, “‘is a 


‘sailor’s meat, so it is, when work’s ahead.”’ 


_ From that saloon we walked around the factory 
with the big light flicking on and off overhead. 


Everytime it changed I could hear a clicking noise 


and I guess it takes a pretty big machine to run those 


trick lights. Down at the back of the factory there 


-_was an alley almost like a towpath on a canal. We 


ES walked along that. 


It was pretty dark when we got away from that 
sign and the place was mighty creepy. I was glad 
that Frink was with me; it was no place to be alone. 


On our left the river swept away to the other bank 


_ and it was, except for the reflections of lights that 


looked like ghosts, just like looking into a big, black 
hole. | : 
At our right there were big shacks and factories; 


all dark except for now and then a standing light 


in some dinky office or a row of lights one on top of 


the other which marked each floor in the elevator 
shaft. That was to guide the fireman, Sailor Frink 


told me, in case of fire at night. 

Right on the edge of the river there were boat- 
houses of all kinds. Big ones, little ones, medium 
ones. All huddled together, they were, and I won- 


dered how anybody could ever tell their own shack. 


4 
ae 


But in the daytime, they all carried flags and land 


Sat; 
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lubbers went into them and put on white pants and 
caps and kicked about the cost of gasoline. 

In one of these there was a dim light. It glowed 
through a little window as though it might come 
from an oil lamp. Frink rested his big hand on my 
arm and we stopped. There was a little gangway 
running down to the boathouse. Frink went toward — 
that and I thought we were where our boat was go- 
ing to be. But I found out different. 

From inside his coat Frink took a little flashlight. 

He snapped it on and off so quick you could hardly 
see it. Then he warned me not to stumble on the 
cleats and we crept down the gangway. We got to 
the boathouse and Sailor Frink leaned close to the — 
door and listened for several minutes. I could hear 
voices but could not understand them. 3 

After a while I heard somebody say: “Who 
opened ?” ; 

Sailor Frink laughed in his yhispertieal way aie : ie 
we went back to the gangway and up to the alley * 
again. “It’s a bum poker game, so it is,” Frink told ‘i 
me when we were walking again, “thought it might : 
be somethin’ else, so I did.” es 8 

In a few minutes we came to another ganaway 
and the sailor did not need his flashlight here. He 
knew every step. He took my hand and fea me 
down and I heard his keys rattling and a door squeak q 
as it opened. Right away a blast of wet air hit my Be 
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face and I stepped inside and Sailor Frink flashed 
the light and closed and locked the door. 

In a little slip inside the house there was a sort 
_ of whale-boat. It was long and pointed at each end 
_ but there was a deck built up on the stern; just a 

_ flat deck that looked like a loading platform. Under 
the deck was a one cylinder motor that the sailor 
called a “Kicker.” 

“This is the craft, matey,” Frink said, “you git 
busy now. Ship the oars an’ stand by to warp ’er 
out when I lift the hatch at the stern end here.” 

He walked along beside the boat and caught hold 
of a rope that was belayed at the side wall of the 
house. He pulled this and a drop door at the 
rear end of the boathouse went up. I worked the 
big boat out until the bow was under the door. Then 
the sailor stepped aboard and lowered away on the 
door. 

“T’ll start the kicker, that I will, lad,” he whis- 
pered. “You git up for’ard an’ try to keep a watch- 


out fer logs in the river . . . is that mast aboard?” 


Things were coming pretty fast forme. I was afraid 
that the motor would attract attention when it 
started, I need not have worried any. Sailor Frink 
had the exhaust equipped with a silencer that did 
a great job. 

I crept into the bow and felt along the boat. 
Sailor Frink had doused the light as soon as we 


* 
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cleared the house. ‘““There’s a thing like a mast 


here,’ I told him. “It’s a mighty short one, an’ 

thick.” | 2 
“Ts there a bos’un’s chair on ’er?” the sailor asked. 

I felt around and found the rope and the little seat 


of a boatswain’s chair. “Yep. Lines an’ all. The 


phe 


line is. rove through the mast someway. . . . 
The sailor chuckled and I heard him turn over 

the fly wheel of the kicker and felt the boat lurch 

ahead. My eyes were getting used to the dark and 


I began to see things. The sailor certainly could 


handle a boat. 


Far up the river I could see the ferry boat we had | 3 
crossed on. It was a mass of lights and it looked = 


like a toy being slid across a black velvet blanket. 


Ahead there were plenty of lights. Over on the a 
far shore they glistened and winked and shot their — 


reflections out over the black water. It seemed to 
me they were trying to point at us. 

In about ten minutes we were creeping along the 
shore on our own side of the river. I knew the sailor 
was looking for Kraft’s place. He just slid the 


boat along through the shadows and standing right _ : 


in the bow I could hardly hear the gurgling it made — 

in the water. : 
When we got to the warehouse we wanted, F oh 

hove to against a piling and whispered to me to make 


fast. I reached out and slipped an arm around the ~ : 
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. : piling. As I caught hold my hand closed over a 


barnacle and I cut myself. I hoped Sailor Frink 
would not want me to climb up those pilings! 
He was moving around, as quiet as a mouse. I 


_ could feel the boat roll as he shifted his weight. At 
_ last he came forward and passed close to me and 


raised the mast with the boatswain’s chair until he 
had stepped it through the midship’s thwart. After 


that he threw a painter around the piling to hold 
_ the boat and pulled me after him. 


I half saw him working with a big oil can. He 
was spraying the running gear on the mast with oil. 
As he worked I began to see why the mast was short 
and thick. It was a collapsible thing, the upper 
sections sliding down inside the lower. He began 


to raise the mast and it went right up alongside the 


AY 


warehouse windows. It was a clever scheme. 
When it was high enough, he whispered to me: 
“Tnto the seat, bunkey . . . up you go. When you 
get aloft, we want the top o’ the mast about four 
feet higher’n the porthole. We'll use ’er fer a boom, 


that we will. You'll find the tackle there an’ every- 


thin’ shipshape. 
“Take this here marlin spike an’ jimmy the win- 
dow, open. Slip inside the warehouse an’ slack away 


on the chair line. Hook the pelican on the hoistin’ 


line to the window sash an’ roll three coils 0’ two 


inch line to the port . . . three coils o’ two inch. 
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. 


Then we'll lower away an’ stow ’em, so we will, on 


the rear deck. oi 
“That done, hearty, Pl be tellin’ you what to 
Sit NeXt. 3.8 
“But there must be a wath Sailor Frink,” 
I whispered, “‘what’ll I do with him?” | 


“Aye, there’s a watchman, so there is,” he mut- __ 
tered in his thick voice, “a watchman ... buthe’s 


off, that he is, drinkin’ cheap liquor with Shark. 
Step lively, now, lad, an’ if you should, which you 


won’t, meet up with a fracas, sing out fer Sailor 
Frink an’ [1] come arunnin’, that I will. Here’sthe — 


light, lad. Use it little as ever you can.” 
I slipped into the chair and gave the word. Sailor 


Frink hauled me aloft as though I weighed about as 


much as a feather. The boat rolled a little but I 


slid up past the wall of the warehouse and toward 


the window. In one hand I carried the marlin spike — ; : 
and inside my shirt was the flashlight. There was — 


something in my throat, too, and it wasalong while 


after that I began to suspect it was my heart. 
When I was opposite the window Sailor Frink 
stopped hauling away. I could not reach the win- 


dow and the sailor belayed the line that was holding 
me and worked the boat into a better position. I 


stuck one foot against the wall of the warehouse 


and flashed the light against the window. The glass 


*\se8 
Kee i: 
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- looked like the eye of a dead fish staring straight 
at me. 
All around me was pitch dark. I could hear the 
lapping of the water below and once in a while a 
strange noise would reach my ears and that always 


| gave me a thrill. But I slid the spike under the 


sash and it gave very easy. I lifted the window 
and through a thousand cobwebs that rubbed against 
my face like the breath of a bat’s wing, I caught 
the odor of wet rope and hemp and tar. [I let go 
the window, which was a big one, and was glad when 
_ it stayed up without any help. 

I hooked one leg over the sash, but I turned the 
marlin spike end for end in my hand so I would have 
something to fight with in case I met trouble. It 
was not that I feared meeting a man; that was, of 
course, the only thing I could have met, but it was 
the last thing I expected to meet. I was a kid, I 
guess, and scared of the dark and the smells and the 


_ bigness of the place. I sat on the sill and lowered 


_ away on the chair. I held the line until I felt it go 
taut under the sailor’s grip. I knew he would lash 
it tight against the mast to keep it clear of the hoist- 
ing and lowering gear. Then I flashed the light 
down inside the warehouse and it was a good thing 
I did. The floor was easily ten feet below me. 

Lucky for me, though, there was a pile of canned 
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goods inside and I could get down over them. I 
caught the hook and looped it over the sash. Then 
I slipped inside and crept down over the boxes. In 
my mind was a picture of the warehouse as I had 
seen it that day. : 

I found the coils of two inch line, easy enough. — 
In fact, I found about two dozen coils and they all 
carried red tags. About everything in the place was — 
tagged the same way. I guess the tags told where 
the stuff was going and who it belonged to. I took 
no chances. I tore the tags off and threw them be- ~ 
hind other stuff. 
As I worked, the place seemed damper and darker — 
and noisier than any I had ever seen. I felt like 
a mouse in a ballroom. It was all so big and so — 
open and so noisy-quiet. Once or twice I crossed up 
with dock rats and they squealed and ran across the _ 
floor. They are as big as cats and to me, there alone 
and pretty much excited, they sounded like horses 
on that hollow floor. | 

By the time I got the third coil of two-inch up © 


over those boxes and lowered away to Sailor Frink, 


I was soaking wet with the work of it and half nutty 


with excitement. I was trying to work as fastasI 


could and one of the coils got away from me and © 


rolled down the boxes with a clatter that sounded 


like a busy day in an iron foundry. | | 
I saw it going for a minute and my tongue seemed 
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as thick as a board and as hot and dry as a soldering 
iron. The coil bumped down to the floor, bounded 
off into the shadows and disappeared. I had no 
appetite for going places in that warehouse where I 
had not been before, so I let the darn thing go and 
went and got me another from the place I knew. 

When I had lowered away the third coil it seemed 
to me I had been in the warehouse full an hour. I 
guess I might have been there as much as ten 
minutes. 

“What now?’ I sung out to the sailor in a 
whisper. 

“Hold fast,” he called back, his voice sounding 
like a ghost’s coming from nowhere, “hold fast, lad, 
I’m comin’ aloft.” 

I had tried to make my voice sound game and 
steady and I wondered if the sailor knew I was 
losing my nerve and was coming to help me. Any- 
way, I was glad he was coming. He shinnied up 
_the mast and reached over and caught the sill. I 
- flashed the light a little and he was smiling like he 
was on an excursion. _ 

“Tll be helpin’ you, matey,” he whispered, “Tl 
be gettin’ the stuff here handy with you, that I will. 
- Then we can lower away faster.” 

“Watch out for the drop inside,” I told him, 

“there’s only boxes here.”’ 
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“Right ho,” he grunted as he climbed through the 
window, “right ho.” a: 

Then we looked at his list with the help of the 
light and went down over the boxes on another hunt 
for stuff. My courage had all come back to me, 
now that Sailor Frink was with me, and I did a lot 
of whispering and got quick ideas and was no longer 
afraid to go places in the warehouse that had fright- 
ened me when I was alone. | 

The sailor was a peach. He feared nothing. He 


went around the place with the light burning half 


the time. When he saw what we wanted he would 


dart over to it, hook it up in his great arms and 


start toward the loading window. He would clam- — 
ber over those boxes with the speed of a dock rat 


and stow the stuff handy by the window so that I © ; 


could make it fast for lowering away when the time _ 


came. I would stand on the warehouse floor and _ 


light his way for him with the flashlight. 
We got so much stuff that once the sailor had to 


drop down to the boat again and we lowered away NS 


to make room by the window. He told me what to 


lower first so that he could stow cargo safest on the — 4 


flat deck. Then he was back up again and we were | 
off on another hunt. With the sailor along it got to 
be fun. I felt as safe as a bond in a vault. ae 

“All we got to be afeared of,” the sailor told me 
as we worked, “is the river boat o’ the police. If 
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they should just happen along, like, they might be 

_ stayin’ to ask questions about our craft, so they 
Ment 3 :).” 

“We better hurry,’’ I suggested. 
_ “We been workin’ only thirty minutes, so we 
_ have,” he grinned. “In another five we'll be low- 
erin’ away, lad, that we will. An’ in fifteen we'll 
be headin’ to sea.” He laughed hoarsely as he spoke 
and together we manned an eight-inch hawser that 
took everything we had to carry. The sailor was 
the strongest man I ever saw. Each time we got to 
the window he would lean out and reach for the 
mast until he felt it still there. Then he would 
listen pretty carefully. I listened too. But all we 
could hear was the voice of the river as it lapped at 
the piling below and swished around the hull of our 
boat and onward toward the ocean. 

“We got everything, matey,” the sailor said at 
 Jast, “everythin’ that Shark has on the list, we got, 
so we have. He'll be pleased, that he will, bucko.” 
| “‘There’s a lot more stuff here, Sailor,” I whis- 

pered with a lot of false courage. “While we’re here 

~ Jet’s take some of it with us.” 

“They might trace it, lad, so they might,” he an- 
_swered. “That little boat house is no place fer the 


_ storin’ o’ cargo, so it ain’t. That’ll come later.” 


I was tickled to death to get out of the place. The 
_ sailor stood there checking over his list to be sure, 
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and to see him you never would think he was steal- 
ing a thing. He acted just like a workman who was 
going over his stuff in broad daylight. There was 
no hurry about him. He just wanted to be sure he — 
was right on this Uy Ne trip. ; 
eet lower an’ stow, so we will,” he ee tO & 
“up you go, laddie.” : 

” He went through the window and down the mast. 

I caught the hook and line and made things fast 
and shot them out into the night. When they swung 
from the window they would disappear from sight 
except for a sort of yellow streak they left in their 
wake as the darkness swallowed them. Then I 
would hear them bump against the mast and hear © 


the faintest whine from the sheave as the rope ran 


through the block and the cargo reached the sailor, — 
loading below. x 

I was glad when the last load swept off into the — 
night. Just as soon as the sling was stowed, I was 


going to swing out to the mast and slide down like 


the sailor. Then, I supposed, we would cast off and 
leave the warehouse and take to the river and fresh 3 
air and safety. But I got fooled. 

Almost before I knew it, the sailor was at the ~ 
mast head outside the window. He swung to the © 
sash and climbed through. 

“There’s one thing we'll be takin’, laddie,” he 
grinned at me as J flashed the light. “It’s that extra 
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coil o’ eight-inch. I knows, so I do, just who’s 
waitin’ fer it, lad.” 

We went down over the boxes again and toward 
the coil of heavy lines. My hands were sore as boils 
from the work we had done and the barnacle cut I 
got when we first tied up was bleeding and hurting. 
I began to think I might get poisoned from it. 

The heavy coil was quite a long way from the 
window but I followed the sailor and clenched my 
teeth and told myself that he never would see me 
quit. We got to the line. I flashed the light and 
the sailor tipped the heavy coil over. Then he 
looked up at me and grinned. I knew he was think- 
ing I was about all done and was trying to encourage 
me. : 

“Good lad,” he said huskily, ‘“’tis a good night’s — 
work you've done, so it is. A good night’s work.” 
_ Before I could answer him he had stooped down 
and was rolling the coil onto his own huge hands. 

“Tl help, Sailor,’ I muttered, slipping the flash- 
_ light out and sliding it into my shirtfront. . . . 
He did not answer me at all. I could not have 
_ spoken to him if both our lives depended on it. He 
let the coil roll away from him across the ware- 
house floor. Through his yellow teeth came a curse 
- [seldom ever heard him use. It was a blasphemous 
curse and the sailor, in a queer and superstitious 
manner, had a sort of religion of his own. I heard 
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his teeth grinding and I reached out and caught his 
arm. The muscles were set and hard as the very 
rope we had been handling. 

Down at the front of the warehouse a single elec- 
tric bulb had suddenly lit. It was high up on the roof 
girders and it was covered with white dust and cob- 
webs. Its light was a sort of yellowish green but to 
us it seemed like a searchlight. 


CHAPTER IX 


HEN that yellow glow filled the big ware- 
house, it certainly looked as though we 
were trapped. I just stood there hanging to Sailor 
Frink’s arm and listening to his yellow teeth grind. 
There was not a sound in the warehouse beyond 
_ the scraping of rats’ feet across the floor, the almost 
silent swish of the river under us and the grinding 
of those yellow teeth. 

The light left us absolutely without a helpful 
thought in our heads. I went as limp as an angle 
worm. My head was covered with sweat and 
Sailor Frink told me afterward that my hand 
_ trembled on his arm just like a leaf in a cyclone. I 


Bis never did try to think of anything to do. I left 


that to the sailor and just waited for his first move. 

We stood there, I guess, half a minute and in 
the back of my mind was the thought that any 
second we would see a lot of cops or some watch- 
man with a gun trained on us. But nothing hap- 
pened. Just that pale green-yellow light gazing 
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at us through dust and cobwebs and giving us, _ 
without so much as moving or blinking, one of the cs 


worst scares I ever got. , 
Then Sailor Frink stooped down again and 
hauled the coil of eight-inch into his mighty arms. 


He was the only man I ever knew who could handle 


such a coil alone. ) 

“We got a few minutes, so we have,” he 
grunted, “we'll be gettin’ started along, that we 
will.” 

“But somebody lit that light, Sailor,” I whis- 
pered. Instead of my voice, it sounded as though 
my throat was doing the talking. “Somebody 


that’s around here close an’ watchin’ us this sec- 


ond. Mebbe Caxton...” | 
“We'll be gettin’ under way, bucko,” he Res 
peated. He lugged that coil over to the boxes and I — 


followed. Every step I took I expected to hear a 


command to halt. The flesh on my back kept tin- 
gling like it was trying to prepare itself for a shot. 


But we got to the boxes and then up over them and 
to the window. The light still burned its pale | 
- warning when Sailor Frink slid through to the - 


mast and left me there alone to sling the eight- 
inch. 3 
I fastened the sling and hook, but I kept dentine | 


looks back at. that light. Nothing happened. It : 


just burned there. As soon as ever I could, I 
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popped out of that window and slid below. Noth- 
ing I ever stepped on felt any better than that deck 
when I got there. 7 

“Cast ’er off, laddie,’ Sailor Frink grunted, 
“cast ’er off.” 
_ I drew the painter around the piling and shoved 
the bow out toward the river. I heard the oars 
rattle a little and then felt the boat lunge ahead. 
I glanced up at the warehouse and it seemed to me 
_ that I had been in the place for years, instead of 
just a short time. I guess I was about a wreck. 
_ The window glowed from the light inside. We 

had not stopped to pull the glass part down and it 
looked almost as though the old warehouse had its 
mouth open and was trying to call out for help. 
As I looked another light flashed on; the same 
dusty, green-yellow color, but it made the window 
look bigger and brighter. 
_ “Hustle up, Sailor Frink,” I begged, “another 
light just showed in that dump. . . damned if 

there ain’t ghosts there . . . or somethin’.” 
JT heard the sailor laugh to himself. His voice 
was huskier than ever and out there on the black 
water with that experience behind me, it sounded 
terrible. 

“No ghosts,” he whispered back at me, “nary a 
ghost, lad. It’s them signal lights, so ’tis. The 


watchman. ain’t rung his box, that he ain’t, an’ 
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when the boxes ain’t rung they make a light show 


at a detective agency, an’ they also light up, so 
they do, in the warehouse. They won’t answer 


that fer another ten minutes, that they won’t, — 


matey. By that time we’ll be unloadin’ in our own 


boathouse . . . but it gave you a start, says I, a 


ee 


real start ‘lias that light come on? 


“Tt sure did!’ I admitted. “Didn’t it give you 


one, too?” 


“That it did,” he whispered laughingly, “it 


ain’t Sailor Frink as’ll be alyin’ about that there, Si 


so it ain’t!”’ 


Then we chugged on in silence. But I kept look- - 
ing back at those lights. They had a kind of spell 
over me. [I hated them, and feared them like 


everything for what they had done to me. I was 
shaking as though I had a chill and now that we 
were out on the river where it was cooler, my wet 


clothes hung to me like a barnacle clings to a pan 


turtle. 


him when I saw the pale glow fade out of the ware- 


house, “mebbe you better hurry up. I guess pee Te | ie 


there.”’ 


“IT guess the watchman is back on his job, fad. | 
that I do,” Frink answered me. “He pulled at his — 


boxes, that he did, an’ the lights went out, most 


likely. If the others had come there would be 


“The lights just went out, Sailor Frink,” I sald oa 
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noise, so there would.” He was always sure of 
himself, Sailor Frink; sure of himself and, no 
matter what happened, cool under fire. 

We went on and Kraft’s warehouse, with all 


the memories I will always have about the place, 


faded farther and farther into the night. Now it 


_ Was just a vast black shadow, then it merged into 


nothing but a long line of darkness and I was sure, 
unless we happened to meet the police boat, that 
we were away safely. 

I began to realize that fact as we made way 


across the inky water. We were away safely. Here 
_ I was with over a hundred dollars in my pocket and 
three hundred more to come from just that night’s 


work! J was on the way to getting rich. The 


thought kind of made my experiences in the ware- 


house fade a little in my memory. They were trials 
that had paid me well. 

' We got back to the boathouse without any 
trouble and Sailor Frink, just with one hand, 
raised the heavy door and we slid the boat inside. 


_ Then he lowered the door and told me to snap on 


the flashlight. I laid the light on the deck of the 
boathouse so that it lit up the boat as we moored it. 
_ Then the sailor went over the stuff on the flat 
deck of the whole boat and rolled one of the eight- 


inch coils over under some canvas in a corner of 
the boathouse. He looked at his watch. It was 
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only a little after ten o’clock. We had got through 


early. 

“We'll stow this stuff, that we wlll 2 he sates 
“Then we'll go over to meet Shark and tell him 
what we got. He’ll be glad, so he will, glad.” 

The business of stowing the stuff was another — 
clever idea. Hung below the water under the 
boathouse, was a big case. It looked almost like 
a lobster pen except that the sides were solid and 
things put into it would keep dry under water. The 
case was lowered right to the bottom of the river by 
a block and tackle that swung from a heavy rafter 
under the roof. : 

Sailor Frink raised the thing and it came up ae 
under the bow of the boat. We had to put the light 
out and open the rear door so that we could push 
the boat back. That made us work in the dark, 
but Sailor Frink knew the stuff we had to do and 
we finished up pretty quick. 

When we lowered away the big box sank under 
water with a soft, sucking sound that sounded like — 


a promise from the river to keep our haul safe. The 


sailor belayed the line and we pulled the boat in- 
side. Then we lit the light again and saw that the 


rear door was barred and everything sit before 


we left. | 
As we walked up the cleated gangway to ae 
alley we were to follow back to the trolley line, I 
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began to realize that I had been working. My 
muscles ached like anything and the cut on my hand 
was still bleeding and I had to wrap a handker- 
chief around it. 
__ When we got up to where the light from the big 
electric sign on the factory made it possible, the 
sailor looked at the cut. He pursed up his lips until 
the scar on his face twisted into a sort of S. 

“Tt won’t do, that it won't,’ he whispered husk- 
ily, “fer you to be showin’ yourself wrapped up an’ 
bleedin’ !” 

I could see that he was right, but what we were 
going to do about it, I could not see. He still 
seemed to be thinking about it and so J just waited 
for what his idea would be. After a time he turned 
and started along the alley. | 

When we got to the saloon where we had taken 
the drinks, he swung through the door. He wiped 
his forehead with one of his big hands and I saw 
that they were very dirty and left a black streak on 
his face. I looked at my own hands and they were 
worse than his. We both laughed and went into a 
little washroom and cleaned up as well as we 
could. | 

Back at the bar, the sailor called for whiskeys 
and got them without any trouble. Then he opened 
_ my hand and poured raw whiskey through the cut. 
It stung quite a lot, but I did not let on about it. 
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The sailor said the whiskey would prevent poison- : a 
ing. It did stop the bleeding Bien well and that 


was a big help. 


The man behind the bar saw hae Wwe were aon ee 
and after the sailor had ordered fresh drinks, he 
got friendly and brought over a little bottle of 
iodine. We covered the cut with that and it seemed — 
to dry in and close the places that were bleeding. _ 
Then we drank our drinks and went back to the _ 
bouncing little trolley and the drink went to my | 
head and steadied me down so that my nerves 5 were, : 


quiet. I felt swell. 


We got back to the little saloon where we were 2 


to meet Shark at about twenty minutes past eleven. 


He was not due there until twelve. We had drinks — | 
again, but I took beer because the whiskey was very _ 
strong and I thought another drink of it would 


_ make my head swim. 
The sailor started to laugh, after we had ise 


first drink, and called the man over and asked him 
if he could make me something hot to eat. The _ 
man said he could make a roast beef sandwich and Me 
so I had one. It was the best sandwich I ever ate. 
The bread was soft and spongy and the gravey 


oozed up into it and the meat was tender. 


Just before midnight I saw Shark come in, but he 
only shot us a quick glance of warning and walked _ 
over to the bar. He leaned there and Sailor Frink _ 
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made a little clucking noise with his lips to warn 
me. I just sat quiet. It was not five minutes later 
that the door opened and Caxton came in. I knew 


_ he had been tailing Shark. He looked at us and 
his lips twitched. Then he looked at Shark. 


Shark turned around and saw him: “Hello, 
Caxton,” he said, “how’s the boy? Have a little 


shot?” 


“Don’t mind if I do, Shark,” the copper said. “I 


see you're all alone?’ 


“Tf there’s anybody with me I’m too drunk to 
know it, Caxton,”’ Shark Poenee “Were you look- 
ing for somebody?” 

“Nobody special,” the copper said. Then he 
walked over to the bar and leaned there beside 


_ Shark and tossed off a whiskey like it was water. 


Once or twice he took a quick flash at us and I knew 
well that we were on his mind, but he did not say 


_ anything. 


Ten minutes went by without much of anything 


u happening. Then Sailor Frink asked for another 


: 


round of drinks and called over to Caxton: ‘Will 
you an’ your friend join in with us, Caxton, will 


39 


you.” It was just like he never saw Shark before. 
“Don’t care if I do,’ Caxton said again. Shark 


_ nodded his head and smiled. I ordered beer. The 
test had whiskey again. 


_ That brought on a conversation and while it was 
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going on the lights in Caxton’s eyes were the 


strangest I ever saw. It was a cinch that he was es : 


doing some tall thinking, but it was also a cinch : 


that he was getting nowhere with it. Shark and Z 


the sailor were giving him a fine ride. 


“This ain’t such bad stuff,” Shark said as he held ere 
up his drink. “I just had a shot in a joint down- 


town and it was worse than this. I was with the 


captain of the tug Nancy, too, and he’s tough 


enough to get the best a joint has got.” He laughed 
a little and continued: ‘They don’t put much over 
on the captain of the Nancy. He’s running his tug 


out on Federal contracts and he leaves Pier D every 


day at seven a. M. He gets back about mid-after- 


noon and all he does is sit in the pilot house once 


he’s clear of the docks.’’ 


“Pretty soft billet, that it is,” F rink wen ss 


“I’m somethin’ o’ a sailor myself, so I am, but I 
never hit jobs as gentle as that, so I don’t.” 


“He carries his dredgemen out to their job in 


the morning,” Shark explained, “ties up to the — 


dredge and: lays there till it’s time to come back. 
There’s some law, I think, about having a power 
boat on hand as long as the dredge is working. All 


day long he sits out there smoking and taking 


things easy.” 


Caxton made a remark about some people having 


pe ees ae 
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e all the luck and Sailor Frink nodded that it cer- 
tainly seemed that way. As he grunted the words 


he wiped off his lips with the back of his hand and 


got up. I followed him. He waved goodnight to 


both the other men and we went out into the street. 


I figured our talk with Shark was all off for that 
night. This Caxton was getting to be a nuisance. 
“We'll be seein’ the captain o’ the Nancy, so we 
will,” the sailor whispered to me. “From what 
‘Shark says, I’m thinkin’, the cap’n’ll be awaitin’ fer 
us, that he will.” 
[let on that I was not surprised, but that was not 
the truth. When I thought of the way Shark had 
spotted Caxton tailing him and then, right under 
his nose, tipped off Sailor Frink on what to do, I 
figured they were pretty smart. It never occurred 
to me that Caxton might have got wise to their 
conversation as well as Frink did. 

As it worked out, though, he did not. Me and 
the sailor talked pretty careful with the captain. 
Frink just hinted that he and Shark and me worked 
- together. The captain seemed hard-boiled: 
 “Tt’s the stuff I want,” he snapped at us, ‘have 
you got it?” 

“Nothin’ else but, Cap’n,” Frink grinned. ‘“T’ll 


_ leave the business end o’ the deal to you an’ Shark, 


so I will, but you be tellin’ me where an’ when you 
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want this stuff an’ she’ll be there, so she will.” 
When he wanted, Sailor Frink could be smooth as 


silk. 


The captain of the tug leaned against the bulk ; 


head of his cabin and filled a short, black pipe. I 


S 


could see that he was doing some deep thinking. — 


At last he said, with suspicion heavy in his look: 


“Shark was tellin’ me that he would give you your 


orders tonight.” 


Sailor Frink grinned his yellow teeth into eke a : 


and waved his big, square hand: “He was goin’ to, 


so he was,” he grunted, “but when we cofhe to the 
meetin’ place there was a stranger there, so there 

was. I’m thinkin’ Shark tipped me off to come to DS 2 
_ you direct, so he did.” a 

The captain held a match to the bowl of his cig a 
and puffed a big cloud of smoke into the air. His 
eyes were bright through the smoke and trained on he 
us. Then he strolled across the little cabin toa _ 
small built-in table against the bulkhead. I saw 
him open a drawer in the table and I thought he 
was going after a paper. You can imagine how 
surprised I was when he yanked a revolver out of ~ 
the drawer and laid it easy to his hand on the table. rae 


Then he turned toward us: 


“T guess P11 do my talkin’ to Shark,” he un his ae 


face hard as.ice, “him and me started, an’ him an 
me'll finish. i m 


any 
Rr! 
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_ Sailor Frink laughed again and waved his hand. 
“We'll know each other better later on, so we will,” 
he said steadily. “I’m not blamin’ you a mite, so 
_lain’t. Tl be holdin’ off till we can git together 
® with Shark.” 
Without another word we turned toward the 
hatch and went out over the narrow deck of the tug 
and up onto the pier. I glanced back as we climbed 
over the rail and I saw the cabin hatch open and 
a stream of light from inside sweeping across the 
deck. The captain was standing there and I could 
see that hé was watching us and ee the re- 
- volver in his hand. ee ee ae 
“He ain’t so easy to git along with, is he? 2 I [ shot Pe 
at the sailor. I was anxious to get the feel of that — 
three hundred dollars in my pocket and I was afraid 
maybe all our plans had gone wrong and all our big 
risks had been taken for nothing. 
“He’s all right, ’'m thinkin’,” Frink told me. 
“Men has got to be reasonable careful, so they has. 
I like them as is, that I do.” 
_ We went back to Maggie’s and Sailor Frink 
looked at me and asked if I was hungry. I was not 
exactly hungry, but I could stand a little something 
_ to eat and Maggie made us some egg sandwiches 
that > ere pretty good. She was grumbling about 
 cooki x so late at night, but we paid no attention. 
4 _ The kitchen was off the restaurant part of the 
ae, 
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©. place and there was a grimy swinging Le that 
bat Maggie went through. Once, when she swung ie 
open, I saw a man back in the kitchen’ and L 
watched the next time she went through and sure 
enough it was Caxton. That kind of w rorried | me. 7 
I noticed that Maggie seemed all cleaned 
Her face looked cleaner and her hak o 
smooth and she had some Shoes on that had beelde ¥ 
I wanted to tell Sailor F rink all I saw, but 1 did not 
get a chance. | 
He was very anxious not to let Caan or any- 
body else notice anything unusual in our actions, so 
he ate his sandwich and we went right upstairs. 
Just as I was going to tell him the story, we heard 
the two walking around down stairs. He winked at 
me and put his big finger against his lips as a sign 
for silence. Then he smoked a cigarette as he un- 
dressed and went to bed. He must have been’ as. 
tired as I was because he went right to Sleeps and 
started that deep snoring of his. : ih, 
I sat on the edge of the bed looking out on Cihe 
street. It was all dark and quiet out there and only 
now and then would a man walk along the docks. 
One of them was a watchman at a wharf down fhe 
street a little ways and I knew when he passed that ; 
he was out after a pail of beer to drink with his” 
lunch. Die. 
_ I was s just going to. undress when. the door below. 


3, 
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_ me opened and Caxton came out. He stood in the © 


_.entrance talking to someone and I could not hear 


all he said, but toward the end I heard: “Be sure, 
now, Maggie, because she may be needin’ that 
pretty bad.” 

I watched him as he walked down the street and 


below I could hear Maggie closing doors. I thought 


she would be going to bed, but after Caxton had 
got out of sight she came out into the street. It 


_was almost twelve o’clock by that time. I looked 


down at her and saw her with a hat on. She was 


going somewhere. 


I guess I never will know just why I decided to 


doit, but I slipped out into the hall, down the stairs _ 


and out the side way that was always left open for 


people who might be coming to their rooms after 
Maggie went to bed. By the time Maggie turned 


away from the door I was in the street and follow- 


- ing her. 


_ After all her talking with Caxton and the hints 


_ that Sailor Frink had made about her, I thought it 
_ might pay us to know where she would be going. I 


was suspicious of her secret talks with Caxton. I 
tailed her as she walked over to the trolley line. 


While she stood waiting for a car, a taxicab came 


bi along and I caught it and held it there and told the 
__ driver I wanted him to tail whatever car Maggie 
took until she left it. He nodded and when she 
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had got on the car we followed along for about a — 
mile toward the center of the town. es 
Maggie left the car and I paid the driver and 
tailed her again until she came to a great big build- — 
ing that had two lights on the steps. As she started 


to turn up the steps a young girl came out the door _ 


on the run and met her there. She threw her arms 
around Maggie’s old neck and kissed her seamed — 
face half a dozen times. 

I knew the building. It was a home ra working 
girls where they could live cheap and well. I never 
suspected that anybody like Maggie would come 
there or know a girl like this one who was kissing 
her so hard. I worked my way up close and there 
under the lights I could see how happy this girl was — 
that Maggie had come to see her and I could see 
that Maggie was just about as happy to be there. 


The girl slipped her arms around the old woman > Re 


and started to lead her inside. They passed close 
under the two lights and their faces showed even 


clearer. Maggie was talking like a kid with anew 


toy and I got a real good look at the girl. 


She was the prettiest thing I ever saw in my life. oe 


She was slender and a little bit tall and her teeth 
looked like pearls as she smiled down at Maggie. — 


I know, now, that aside from being the prettiest girl oe 


in the world, she is also the best. She is my wife. 
I guess it is true that at least once in every man’s 
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life he meets a woman who can change everything 


. _ for him. It is easy to sit back and smile and call 


other people foolish because of the things they do 
for those they love, but that is all wrong. Seeing 
this girl with Maggie was, to me, just like walking 


into an ancient cathedral or an old castle. There 


was awe in it; everything was different. 

I waited a couple of minutes after they passed in- 
side, then went back to the trolley line and started 
home. I was very sure in my own mind that Mag- 
gie could not be doing anything crooked as long as 
she was with such a girl. I also thought about 
Caxton’s words which I had overheard. I was cer- 
tain that he had referred to this beautiful girl when 
he spoke to Maggie. What could that girl be need- 
ing from Maggie? 

There was pretty deep mystery in the whole 
thing. Imagine an old hag like Maggie being kissed 
by the lips of a girl such as I had just seen! It took 
my breath away. Imagine, again, a hard-boiled 
hen-fruit like Caxton having an interest of some 


- kind ina girl like that. At first I hated the thought; 


after a minute I kind of liked it. Caxton was a he- 
man and he was honest. 

But who was the girl? 

Maybe it was just my being a kid, at first, that 
made me think of strange mysteries. It would be 
swell to save such a girl from trouble or danger and, 
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after Sailor Frink and me made a lot of money 
river-pirating, to take her in my arms and have her 
tell me how fine I was, and then give her diamonds 

and take her out of the working girls’ joint. You 

know what I mean, I was a little goofy just from 

her smile. 

I got back to Maggie’s and crept into the room 
and went to bed. I went to sleep right quick be- 
cause I was all in. What a night that had been! 
But when I did pass out, my mind was still full of 
ideas about being a hero with that girl, and full of 
doubts about what Maggie and Caxton had to do — 
with her. Anybody cops have anything to do with, — 
you never can tell about. : ai 

The next morning I never said a thing to Frink. — 
Somehow, the more I thought of that smiling girl 
under those bright lights, the less I thought it was — 
anybody else’s business. 

Right after breakfast Sailor Frink called up 
Shark at some place where Shark worked, and told 
him about the captain of the Nancy. After Shark — 
got through talking Sailor Frink was grinning again 
Over our experience on the tug and was satisfied — 
that everything was all right. 

“They'll be pickin’ us up, so they will,” he told — 
me, “this very day. It'll be better that you hang 
around until Caxton spots you, that it will. Then 
let him tail you an’ you go along the street askin’ 
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_ fer a job. Don’t take one, unner’stan’. Just be 
askin’. You can put the pay too high if somebody 
wants you bad, so you can. You might try Kraft’s 
warehouse, I’m thinkin’ they’ll be needin’ help, so I 
am.” 

So I did that. I learned afterward that Sailor 
Frink went over to the boathouse and, right in 
broad daylight, while traffic on the river was heavy, 
the Nancy skipper sent a power boat over there, 
loaded our stuff aboard and hauled it out to where 
the dredge was working. There it was loaded 
aboard the tug and Sailor Frink got our nine hun- 
dred dollars. 

But I just hung around Maggie’s till I saw Cax- 
ton, then I walked down the street. JI stopped in a 
ship chandler’s joint and asked for the boss. I 
waited around a while and when he finally came 
out to see me I knew I had a good break 

“Whatcha want?” he scowled at me. 

“A job,” I said. _ 

_ “Yhat’s what I need myself, kid,” he grumbled, 
_ “Dusiness is about as good around here as it is in 
church at four o’clock every Monday morning.” 

“That ain’t good enough,” I told this boss. “TI 
got to have steady work at good pay.” 

“Try a bank,’ he scowled and walked away from 
me. a3 

_As I went out Caxton was at the door and he 
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had a funny little smirk on his face. His eyes were 
bright and there were furrows around them like he 
was wanting to smile, but was remembering his job. 

“Jobs are scarce, Mister Caxton,” I told him, — 
shaking my head, “I was just thrown right out of 
that dump.” 

“Keep tryin’,” he said. That was all, just “ “keep 
tryin’,”’ but the way he said it made it sound like 


a warning to me not to be out of work very long. It 


made me a little mad, but I dared not answer him 
back. He was so hard, this man Caxton; just as — 
hard as steel and just as steady. 


I walked away and in a few minutes I went into 


Kraft’s warehouse. Sometime, when you want a 
real kick out of life, go into a place that you have 
just robbed. There is no thrill like it. Men are 


standing around a bit and whispering about the rob- __ 


bery. Bosses, I mean the kind that wear derby hats 
and roll up their sleeves and talk like pirates used 
to hope to talk, stand around and watch the men, ~ 
to keep them working. But even they are thinking we 
of the robbery and figuring in their minds about is 
how it was done. 1 
Pretending as innocent as I could, I walked up — 
to a boss and asked him for a job. He turned to 


me and sneered and saw I was pretty young, I 


guess, and then a smile kind of hit his lips and he 
said: “I guess they need men, at that, kid. Goon 


a. 
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in an’ ask that fellow in the dock office.”” He raised 
his big, dirty hand and pointed down the warehouse 
toward a little checking office where the general 
foreman of the loading had his desk. 
~ “You'll find him in there,” he told me. “His 
name is Welker an’ I know he’s been lookin’ for 
checkers.” 

I knew there was some catch in the tip because 
_ this boss was smiling in spite of himself when he 
gave it to me and checking is a pretty good job for 
a kid to knock off first try. You got to know the 
stuff mighty well and be able to check in and out 
both. But I had to go through with it because I 
had the idea that Caxton was not far behind me. 


ne It might help me to look like a chump. 


At the little office I stood in the door. There 
was a guy inside at a high desk and he wore a green 
eye-shade. His knuckles were very bony and one 
finger on his right hand was spotted with green ink. 
He looked up at me as I stood there and I said: “I 

wa t to see Mr. Welker.”’ 

i He jerked his head backward and that meant 
that a man at a lower desk behind him was Welker. 
I also thought it meant step in and say my say. So 
I did that. JI went in and Welker never even looked 
up. I stood there beside his desk a minute and 
finally said: “I been told you're lookin’ fer check- 
ers, sir.” | 
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Welker straightened and looked me over. I 
thought he was going to bust open from the ex- 
pression that came to his face. Everybody in that 
warehouse seemed sore because we had robbed the 
joint. He never spoke to me at all, just turned to- 


ward the guy with the eye-shade and said: “Listen 


here, sap, if you can’t keep this office clean I'll give 
you a chance at sweeping it out!” 
That was good enough for me, all right, but it 


made me sore. I said: “It certainly needs a good 


sweepin’ out!’ I looked right at him when I said 
it and he grabbed the edge of his desk and started to 
get up. I walked out the door and he settled back 


in his chair with a remark that even Sailor Frink — 


did not know. That is what getting a job on the eS 


docks is like. If they do not want you right that 


minute, they throw you out. 


Outside the office the first boss that had sranred 
me in was waiting. He was holding his sides laugh- 


ing at me. I was just going to make a nasty crack — | 
at him and run, when I saw who was with him. It | 


was Caxton. 


“Next time I stop in a place,” I said to the cop- _ | 


per, “mebbe I can git you to do the talkin’ for me. 


I’m goin’ to need help an’ you’re very smart an’ you 


seem always to be around handy.” | 
“Tm apt to be that, kid,” Caxton snapped. “I 


just happened in here because of a trick that was 
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pulled. Interesting, too. C’mere an’ I’ll show 
He caught me by the arm and led me down to 
the window where Sailor Frink and I had worked. 


_ It was still open and there were two men standing 


there below it and talking about it. One of them 
had a list and Caxton spoke to him. 


“We can’t tell exactly what is gone,” the man 
with the list said. “They took it from several 


different consignments and we may need two or 
_ three days to check it up.” 


“They was a robbery here, kid,” Caxton said to 
me, “just think of that! A robbery. Right in this 
warehouse, a robbery. Whoever done it came right 
up out of the river and robbed this place.” 

“Ain't that hell,” I said. But what I did not like 


was that he held onto my arm all the time he talked 


to me. Not too tight, understand, just enough to 
let me know his hand was there and make me want 
to get away. But I did not pull away. I kind of 


felt that was what he wanted me to do. 


Then he made a bad mistake. Coppers do that. 
Little as they talk, they talk too much. I mean, 
whenever a copper talks he is trying to learn some- 
thing and if he really knows anything he does not 
talk; he just knocks you off and tells the judge and 
then maybe you get reformed. 

Caxton said: “But it won’t take long to collar 
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this mob. Crooks allus make mistakes, kid. This 
time it’s a patch of cloth from somebody’s suit. Got — 
tore goin’ Bie the window. That makes it ~ 
pretty easy for us.’ f 
For a second, maybe, he almost made a sucker of . 
me. He was looking at me so straight I felt like I 
was hanging on the end of his glance. I never — 
looked down at my clothes and I tried not to show 
a thing like excitement or scare. - 
“It’s a good thing it’s easy for you, Mister Cax- 


ton,” I told him, “‘because no cop should work very — . 


hard. ‘Specially honest ones that don’t go around 
framin’ guys.” | 


““Ain’t it the truth?’ he grunted. Then he let a 
go of my arm and turned toward the window andI 


walked out of Kraft’s joint. The muscles on the 3 
inside of my elbows were doing a hula-hula dance 


all by themselves. I felt like I had just laid down 


a couple of anvils. | 
I wished that Sailor Frink was standing by. I 
needed to talk to him and, anyway, suppose he had 


torn his pants? I guess I never spent a jumpier ~ 


day than that one. What with wondering about 
this girl at the big home and her connection with — 
the likes of Maggie and Caxton; and what with — 
wondering if Frink had torn his pants, I was fit to = 
be tied. | ‘ 
The rest of the day I just killed. The idea of 
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me going along the docks with Caxton tailing me, 


; _ was foolish. Back at Maggie’s I ate a good lunch 
and smoked a lot. During lunch I had two glasses 


of swell beer and that made me a little dopey and 


_ sleepy because the day was warm. It was nearly 
- four o’clock when Frink came in. 


Before he got there I studied Maggie as well as 
I could. Whenever she smiled I would see her blue 
gums and [I kind of shuddered at the idea of that 
_ girl kissing her. It is just like I said: One woman 


there is on earth who will change a man just by 


looking at him and although I was not yet a man, 
maybe, this girl had changed me already. 

Once I almost asked Maggie about the girl, but 
something kept me from doing it, and I have © 
always been glad for that. The way things worked 
out later on showed what a mistake that would 
have been. All the time I was playing with things 
deeper than the sea and something, luck, I guess, 
just carried me through. Looking back over it all 
now, I am convinced that the smartest man on earth 
is only the length of a gnat’s instep from being a 
damn fool. 

Sailor Frink looked mighty good to me when he 
came back. We went right up to the room to- 
gether, though Sailor Frink did have one big beer 
at the bar. He drank it all without ever lowering 

the glass. “Hot, it is, this weather, Mag,” he said 
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to the woman, “hotter’n boiler plates on the ~ 
equator.” 

Just as soon as we were upstairs I said: “Did 
you tear your pants?” 

He looked at me like he thought I was eine 
cuckoo. His lower lip sagged a little and the scar 
on his cheek seemed almost twice as long. 

‘Pants?’ he muttered, “did I tear my pants, 
says you?” | 

“Yeah. Caxton...” I told him what had 
happened at Kraft’s. sas 

“No,” he said finally, “I didn’t rip my stern can- 
vas . .. that man’s a hoodoo, that he is.”’ I knew 
he meant Caxton, but he was thinking so hard I did 


not bother him with more words. I felt safesolong 


as Frink knew what had happened and was Bee : 
to advise me. sa 

He sat on the edge of the bed and rolled a cigar- 
ette. J lit up, too. Then I sat beside him and 
watched him think. I was fairly fat then, but as I 
sat there I kept comparing my size with his and 
everything I compared made me feel like a nickel. 

“You'll not be lookin’ up jobs any more, bucko,” 
he grunted after a long time, “nary a look from 


now on. You'll be workin’ fer Sailor Frink, that _ 


you will . . . how much money you got?’ 
“Right now,” I told him, “better’n a hundred 
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bucks.” I tried to say it casual like, but I could not. 

It sounded too much just to say. 

» “That'll be doin’ you fer a while, so it will,” he 

_ said, more to himself than tome. “You'll be lend- 

_ in’ me what we make fer a month or two, yes?” 
“Sure,” I answered. “T’ll lend you all I got.” 
“You'll profit by it, matey,” he grunted, “there 

ain't, as I can see, a mite o’ sense in wastin’ time 


-, . . Shark an’ me has been talkin’, so we has. We'll 


take a place, that we will, a place fer the doin’ o’ 
business.” 

Then he went on and told me the plan. The 
‘power boat that the captain of the Nancy had sent 
to take the stuff out of the boathouse, was, Sailor 
Frink said, just what we needed. It had a good 
deal of speed, he said, and could be given a lot 
more by changing its lines somewhat. Shark and 
himself had decided that we ought to get that boat 
and alse open a little place along the docks and 
_ hang out a sign of our own. 

That would give us work to do and make people 
see that we had a way to make money for ourselves. 
It might throw Caxton off. the trail and that was 
what we wanted most. 

“There’s a loft, matey,” Sailor Frink told me, 
“that Shark can git fer a rental of three hun’nerd 
a month, so he can. His people, where he works, 
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had it fer a time an’ it’s on their hands now, so ign 
is. Shark can sub-let it to me an’ do his boss a good 


Viet Fen ein peat, fans 
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turn at the same time, that he can. Then, if Cax- _ 
ton starts fishin’ around, all is even an’ reg’ AB SO 


it is, an’ that is what we needs. 


“With the boat to work with an’ the loft to store : 
in, we'll be set, that we will, an’ we'll do our busi- 


ness open an’ eles an’ git better pe sO we will, 
better prices.” 


“Sure thing,” I said, but I would Have ae the: | 
same no matter what he suggested. “Sure. Its a 
cinch that Caxton is thinkin’ about us a lot. Mostly, - 


I guess, because neither of us is workin’ an’ because 


both of us has been reformed by a reform school.” — , 


“That’s it, lad,” Frink said in kind of an empty 7 


voice, “that’s it, so it is. We been reformed, = ae 


they knows it.” 


That night we talked a good deal about the fas AG 


ture. After supper at Maggie’s we took a long 
walk along the docks and Frink told me his plan 
was to steal the boat they had used that morning 


and take it over to our little boathouse and change — 


it so that nobody would ever know it if they saw it. 


Then we would rent this loft through Shark. ‘i 


The sailor said the loft was just what we wanted, 


because one end of it stuck out over the river and 
we could load into it mighty quick and easy. It 
was a sure thing that, once we got established and _ 
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let people see us doing a little business, we could 
load stolen stuff in the day time just the same as 
we did other stuff. Rope and things like that are 
tight hard things to identify. 

“We'll take the boat this very night, that we 
will,” Frink declared. We'll take ’er an’ run ’er 
over to the boathouse. Then we’ll be workin’ on 
_ er for a few days an’ when she comes out ’er sister- 
ship won’t know ’er.”’ 

_ Things were certainly moving along at a fast 


_ pace, but it was all right with me. I knew Shark 


and Sailor Frink would come pretty close to being 
tight whatever they did and I was glad to play 
along any way they wished. We made a plan for 
me to help Frink steal the boat later in the night, 
then started back for Maggie’s. 

It had grown a little late and we knew that the 
restaurant would be quiet. I kept wondering if 
- Caxton would be there again. Just as soon as I 


_ thought about Caxton and Maggie together, I 
_ thought about that girl and just as soon as I thought 
_ about the girl, I was different. 


On the way back we saw a woman coming along 
the street. She passed under a street light and I 
_ pointed her out to Sailor Frink and said: “Maggie. 
She’s got her hat on, too. Goin’ some place.” 

_ Sailor Frink twisted up his lips again and even 
of though I could not see him, I knew just how his 
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scar was twitching. He had always been suspicious — 
of Maggie. He laid his square hand on my arm — 

and drew me back into the shadows of a pier build- 
ing. We watched her come along the opposite side 
of the street and when she had passed us, Sailor 
Frink whispered orders to me that certainly were — 
good news. 

“Tail ’er, kid,’ he said, “be off atten? er, an’ 
tail ’er. Caxton an’ her are right close, so they are. 
Mebbe we'll learn a mite this night, mebbe we will. 
Don’t let ’er wise up, but see where she goes, an’ 
why. Meet me back at the room about two veae 
lad, two bells, but tail ’er first.” 

I just nodded my understanding and was off dian 
the street after Maggie. I knew well enough where 
she was going. It would be the working girls’ home 
again. I had plenty of time to go there and be back 
to meet Sailor Frink at one in the morning. There © 
was a chance that I might not even see that girl this 
time, but I was willing to take that gamble. Just 
to get another glimpse of her would be pay enough 
for the trip. 3 

The clock in a pier where ocean liners stopped — 
told me that it was only five minutes after nine. 
That would give Maggie good time to reach the 
girls’ home and do a lot of visiting. I wished I 
could take her place and see this girl and hear her | 
voice. 
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But Maggie fooled me. She did not take the 
trolley to the girls’ home. She kept on walking 
across town and I trailed along, all the time won- 
dering more and more if after all she was going 
‘to meet the girl. In about fifteen minutes of good, 
fast walking, we reached the section of town where 
moving picture theatres are common. 

There were quite a few people on the streets and 
I had to draw closer to Maggie in order not to lose 
sight of her. So it happened that I got a real view 
of what happened. 

Standing in the lobby of a picture theatre, the 
girl was waiting for Maggie. She came forward 
again as she saw the old woman and [ heard her 
laugh and saw her kiss Maggie. I was jealous as 
a cat over that. Love is funny. The girl was 
prettier than IJ thought the first night and there was 
something about the way she moved around that 
knocked me goofy. 

I got another surprise, too. As they went into 
the bright lobby I saw Maggie turn and smile at 
the girl and her blue gums were gone. That is, they 
did not show. Maggie had put in a set of teeth 
and they filled out her lips and her cheeks and a 
fellow would hardly have known her. The two of 
them were like kids at a circus. It was a cinch they 
loved each other. 

I waited until they got inside, then I bought a 
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ticket and went in and sat near the door soI could 


see them when they came out. I was not much in- 


terested in the picture. I spent the time trying to 
spot them in the orchestra of the place, but I could 


not do it. The theatre, of course, was fairly dark. — 


At the end of each picture I kept my eyes fast on 


the exits and, sure enough, I saw them leaving. I 


was hardly a step behind them when they went out. — 
Let Maggie think whatever she wanted if she caught — 


me. After all, I had just as much right there as she 
had, and just because I happened to meet her was 


no sign J had followed her. I would have taken 
any risk just to get real close to that girl. 
But they were too interested in each other to 
notice anybody else. Maggie was talking and I 
listened. x 
“Uncle Jerry says to take it, dearie,” she told the 


girl. She shook her head as though she was trying 


to make it clear that Uncle Jerry’s orders were top — 
stuff. iS 
“But, Aunt Maggie, he is too good to me!” the — 
girl answered. So Maggie was her aunt! Just the — 


idea of that was enough to grow hair on a croco- — 


dile! But I had heard the girl’s voice and I loved — 
it. , 
‘He couldn’t be that,” Maggie laughed, her false — 
teeth shining like crockery under the lobby lights, 
“nobody could be that to you, honey child.” | 
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This was a new side to Maggie. A side that fair 


took my breath away. Her voice had changed and 


the teeth took a lot of the deep wrinkles out of her 
face and her clothes seemed to fit her. She was not 
so bad this way. 

_ That was all I could Hear of what they said, but 


_ I saw that girl get on a street car that I knew would 


take her home, and Maggie started back toward the 
docks. Imagine the difference! Honestly, I could 
not make head or tail of it. I beat it on ahead of 
Maggie and got home pretty early. Sailor Frink 
was not in the room. 

I smoked a cigarette and heard Maggie get home 
and come inside. About half an hour after that 
Frink came into the room. His forehead was all 
wrinkled up with thinking. I grinned at him. 

“Movies,” I said, “that’s all I got to report, 


Sailor. The old woman walked over to a theatre 


an’ met another woman an’ they went into the joint. 
When the show was over they breezed out an’ the 


other woman hopped a rattler fer home. Maggie 


started back here an’ I come on ahead of her.” 
“What kind of a woman did she meet?” Frink 
asked me, and I knew all along he was sure to do 
that just because I did not want to tell him. But I 
could never lie about that girl. I would hate my- 
self forever if I did that. 
“The finest girl I ever saw,” I told him. “She’s 


es 
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as pretty, Sailor, as blue water lappin’ at sand; an’ 
when you look at her, Sailor, honest, when you look 
at her, she seems to, kind of . . . shine. Tender 
an’ soft; she shines, like a summer moon . o 

“It’s a damn good thing you didn’t tear your 
pants, so it is,” he barked at me, “moonin’ an’ tore 
pants ain’t a combination, so they ain’t?” 

I knew he was laughing at me and it seemed ter- 
rible. I just sat there and he looked me all over and 
finally grunted and said: ‘Women that shine, lad- 
die,” he said, “‘ain’t no part o’ black water an’ ware- 
houses. Don’t be makin’ a fool o’ yourself, lad 

. a fool.” : Q 

We sat quiet after that for a long time. Now 
and then the ends of our cigarettes would glow red 
as we puffed. From below came sounds of the final 
cleaning up down in the kitchen and restaurant. I 
got the idea several times that Sailor Frink was 
listening for something definite. I kept thinking of 
the girl and wondering how she ever got to be the 
niece of Maggie. | 

I heard Caxton when he came to the place. He 
stood out front and talked to a man for a minute, 
then went in. Sailor Frink had taken off his big 
shoes and stretched out on the bed. Just as soon 
as Caxton got there he sat up and reached for his 
shoes. | Bey : 

“There’s somethin’ atween Caxton an’ Mag, that _ 
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there is,” he growled. “Let ’em have it to them- 


eB selves, says Sailor Frink, let ’em have it. But we'll 


be usin’ it, that we will. While Caxton is gassin’ 
with the hag, we’ll be knowin’ where he is, that we 
will.” 

_ He led the way downstairs and we went out. I 
knew we were going after that boat he had told me 
about. But my mind was on the girl and Maggie 
and Caxton. When we were out on the street a 
sudden idea hit me. 

Sailor,” I asked, “what’s this guy Caxton’s first 
name?” 

“Tt’s Jerry, so it is, damn him,” the sailor an- 
swered, “Jerry. Jerry Caxton.” 

And even when we were going to steal a whole 
boat away from its moorings and my mind should 
have been entirely on that, all I could think of was 
“Uncle Jerry.” Caxton, the girl had said, was too 
good to her. 


CHAPTER X 


VERYTHING I ever did with Sailor Frink 
made me see more and more that he had a great — 
mind. He could plan a thing thoroughly and well, 
then work the plan quicker than any man I ever © 
knew. ‘That was because, if something in his plan 
went wrong, or could be changed to make it better, 
Frink had the brains to see it and furnish the next 
move at a second’s notice. : ee 
He did that when we went out to steal that power 
boat. Time, he said, was always important. ‘The 


longer we spend, bucko, on the river, or in places 


where we are buyin’, the greater is our chance 0” 
bein’ troubled, that it is. Fer me, says I, a quick 2" 
job an’ a sure one, then hide away.” tC 

Instead of going over to the trolley and way up 


to the ferry we had used last time, Sailor Frink just . 


walked along the docks until he got toa place where 
about twenty lighters and tugs were moored. There 
he led the way into the shadows along the dock and 
whispered orders to me: 
“First off, laddie,” he told me, “the boat we want P 
160 
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to steal is moored midstream about four blocks north 

o’ this here spot, so it is. There ain’t good sense to 
be found, so there ain’t, in goin’ after our own boat 
just to git out there to her moorin’. We'll be shovin’ 
off in a boat from here.” 

_ He caught my arm and led me along the dock. I 
knew that people were aboard those tugs and light- 
ers. On the lighters, in fact, little houses were built 
up over the storing space for cargo and the captains 
of the lighters lived there all the time. They had 

_ their wives and families with them and once or twice 
I had seen lighters with dogs aboard. Dogs always 
bark at night. 

But none of that bothered the sailor. He edged 


ae along the dock and finally located a little dinghy 


tugging at the end of a painter. The lighters were 
side by side and you could walk across a plank from 
one to the other. Sailor Frink led the way and we 
went so fast that there was small chance of any- 
body seeing us. It was dark and yet it was light. 
_ That sounds queer, I know, but around the river it 
is not very hard to see at night. There must be 
something about the water catching the rays of lights 
and holding them. 

We got to the little dinghy and hauled it up to 
the lighter. I stepped into it and felt around. I 
thought sure we were licked when I saw there were 
_ no oars in it, but when I whispered that bad news 
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to Sailor Frink he turned away and walked along 
the lighter toward the cabin and shortly he came 
back with oars. That was another good thing the 
sailor had, he knew river life and knew where to 
look for things he wanted. | 

When we cast loose, the current carried us away 
from the lighters pretty fast. The sailor was at the 
oars and, once we got clear of the docks, he made 
that little dinghy dance. I sat up front and watched ~ 
for big driftwood that might hurt the boat but I © 
guess I did not do much good. .F | 

All around us the lights winked and glowed and 
the ferry boats boomed across the river. The moon 
was bright and threw a pillar of light over the black 
water. I was afraid of that, but it did not seem 
to bother Frink. He knew what he had to do and — 
he just went about doing it like this was a pleasure — 
ride on a park lake. | 

I counted three good tramp steamers moored in 
midstream and in close to shore there must have 
been two hundred little motor boats. The tramps 
carried anchor lights and they shone like stars 
against the night. Down below us I could see the | 
running lights of another ship. It was coming to- — 
ward us because the two white lights on her masts 
showed one above the other and the red of her port 
light and the green of her starboard gazed ahead as 
steady and unwinking as the eyes of anidol. . — 
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“See that ship comin’?” I ence the sailor. 
“Just makin’ way, she is,” Frink answered, 
“You'll hear her ground tackle right soon, that you 
will.” 

We did, too. Off on the far shore there was a 
cable light and the ship was just avoiding dropping 
anchor in line with that light. When she was clear 
of the cable I heard her mooring anchor dropped. 
‘The chain ran through the hawse with a roar that 
was hollow and ringing. I heard the anchor splash 
and after a minute or two heard the commands of 
her skipper as the crew passed a mooring chain across 
ben bow. 

“Before I knew it the Bitor had cut out rowing 
and was whispering to me in his husky voice. Just 
a few yards off there was a single standing light and 
it swayed back and forth from the wash of the 
river. 

“All you do, laddie,” Frink whispered, “is keep 
this here craft alongside while I board ship, so you 
do. Keep ’er alongside, bucko, but don’t let ’er 
bump. I want no noise on this job, soI don’t. I'll 
go aboard an’ do what’s to be done. You stand by, 
stand by fer orders to come later.” 
~ I nodded and kind of held my breath as we crept 
mi up on the silent boat. It was a fairly big boat that 
I saw. The hull was white and the superstructure 
painted some dark color that did not show up very 
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well in the light. From the height of the standing 
light I guessed the mast was fifteen feet above the 
deck and about eighteen above the water line. 


There was a cabin and I knew mighty well that _ 


somebody would be in it. Whoever that was would 
have a visit from Sailor F ss soon; a visit he never 
would forget. 

All of a sudden I got a chill that made my teeth 
dance in spite of myself. The idea came to me that 
the sailor might kill a man in order to get his boat. 
I tried to ask him not to but we were too close by for 
words and so I just clenched my jaws and steadied 
myself to grab hold of the bigger boat’s gunwale 
when we slid close. | 

Frink shipped the oars without a sound. One of 
the blades lay close at my knees and water dripped _ 


from it to the bottom of the dinghy and each drop : 


1 


sounded, to me, like the blow of a hammer. 

I caught hold and felt the dinghy lurch and tip — 
as Frink climbed onto the deck of the bigger boat. 
I saw him move along toward the cabin hatch and © 
he was just a great big shadow that slipped through — | 
the night like the sweep of an owl’s wing. 

Just once, in the next few minutes, did I hear M 
anything, and that sound made me sick. It was a 


thump followed by a fall. I almost lost hold of 


the boat because I was sure Frink had killed some- — 
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body. Nothing, I knew, would stop him once he 
got started on a thing. 

Shortly after the sound he was back beside me, 
looking down and whispering in his husky voice, 
orders for me to drop astern. 

“Let ’er drop back, matey,’ he said, and his 
voice was no different than before, “let ’er go 
astern. . . pass me that painter.” 

I let the dinghy slide astern and held aloft the 
_ painter in its bow. I was about sick and it seemed 
to me that the little boat was pitching and tossing 
alot. I think I was dizzy. 

Sailor Frink held the painter and walked aft until 
_ the bow of the dingy was at the stern of the power 
boat. There he told me to climb onto the deck of 
the bigger boat. With his free hand he reached 
down and caught my arm and fairly lifted me 
aboard. I stood there quaking and he must have 
felt it for he laughed easily and bent down and 
moored the dingy to the stern. 
I followed him forward. The power boat was 
a pretty big one and the cabin surprised me. I 
learned afterward that there was a galley aboard 
and room for six men to live on the boat if they 
did not mind crowding up a little. 

We went through the cabin hatch and Sailor 

_ Frink struck a match and found an oil lamp. He 
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‘lit it. I certainly was surprised when he did that _ 


because my idea was that we would work in the 


dark. Then he turned to a bunk at one side of the 


cabin. In the light of the lamp I saw a man ~ 
stretched out on the bunk. His face was pretty 


white and it seemed whiter because a thin stream of 
blood trickled down from his mouth and across a 
stubble of beard on his chin. 


“What ... what’s that ... Sailor?’ I asked 


Frink. The sailor giggled to hitaselé and leaned over 
the man as a doctor might over his patient. 


“Put ’im out, so I did,” he told me. “He woke : 


up, matey, woke up, he did. Just asI came through 


the hatch. An’ he was reachin’ in fer somethin’, so 


hes 


he was, reachin’. 
“He ain't . . . dead?” I croaked. 
“Dead? Him?” The sailor laughed again. “Not 
him,” he answered, “‘git hold o’ yourself, laddie. All 
I done was smack him down with my fist, laddie, 


just with my fist. He’ll be layin’ quiet till we git By 


a start, though.” 
Somehow I thought of the sailor’s big, hard papi 


thought of it as I had first seen it at the reform — 
school when the palm had been around it and I had 
seen it drop back against the high veins of his lower _ 


wrist. Just the thought of being hit with that was 
enough to make me dizzy. 


Sailor Frink looked around the cate and got a 
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some hemp. With that he bound the man’s hands 
to the uprights of the bunk and twisted a blanket 
into a gag that he fastened close over the bleeding 
mouth. With a last glance around to be sure that 
_ all was well, he went again to the deck and looked 
around. When he stepped back there was a grin 
on his face and his teeth showed more yellow than 
ever in the light of the lamp. 

“Work to do, Sandy, so there is, work.” He fished 
with his big hand along a ledge back of a bunk. 
From there he took a piece of metal that, to me, 
looked like a plug. He chuckled when he found it. 
Then he opened a forward hatch, just ahead of the 
bunks and I saw the engine of the boat. | 

The sailor caught up the lamp and hung it so 
that its light played over the engine. He took the 
plug and set it into a groove. I realized that that 
completed the ignition circuit. The sailor had 
learned what to do when he rode this boat that 
morning. Then he primed two of the cylinders with 
gasoline from an oil can beside the motor and bent 
over the bilges for a starting crank. I heard the 
buzz of batteries before he gave me any more orders. 

“Now, hearty,” he grinned at me through the 
_ murk of the cabin, “git above an hoist anchor. Coil 


the line as you haul in, laddie, an’ lay the hook on 


the fo’castle. Then light the runnin’ lights. Lend 


199 


 ahand, now, lend a hand .. . step sharp! 


hehe aa 
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The anchor was heavy and it took all my strength © 
to break it free of the muck at river bottom. The 
wet line came through my hands and dug at the © 
cut and opened it and it began to bleed again. [ — 


me 
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did not know it then because the water was warm 
and my hands were wet, but the whole cut opened 


and bled a lot. 


I saw it when I took the running lights into the 


cabin and lit them. Frink was cussing at the motor 
and spinning the big starting crank. After a min- 
ute the engine caught and the hollow note of the 


exhaust sounded over the water. It scared me to. 


death. I did not know who might be out after us” : 


as soon as that noise started. 


Frink went to the wheel quickly and dhe it 


hard over. The boat did not have a real good neu- 
tral and as soon as the motor started the clutch 
would drag and kick the screw over slowly. Frink 
shot the gear in and we went ahead. Behind us the 
dinghy was bobbing along in a white wake. The 


painter was short and I was afraid the Sas boat : 


would ship too much water. | 
“C’mere, lad,” Frink snapped when we were mov- 
ing along at a steady but slow rate of speed, “hold 


’er dead on that light.” He ponies and I took the 
wheel. ‘Keep ’er nose dead on,” he repeated, ‘ ‘an’ eo 


don’t touch nothin’ but the wheel.” 


Then he went into the cabin and I knew he was oe 
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_ looking after the man there. I kept peering ahead 
at that light and found it not so easy to keep the 
boat dead on. The bow kept swinging to starboard. 
I guess the current of the river did that. My nerves 
; ‘ seemed all screwed up in a bunch and once, when I 


__was staring out over the water, the light grew bigger _ 
4 7 and bigger until I thought I had switched and was 


looking at the wrong one. I looked away and when 
I looked back it was the same old light. 

Again, right out of nothing but the black water 
that sloshed under our bow, came the face of the 
man on the bunk. I could see his stubble of beard 
and it looked like it was growing right out of white 
plaster that was just turning a little yellow. Down 

from the mouth ran that little red trickle. . . . 

_ The hatch behind me opened and I looked back 
and there was Sailor Frink with the form of this man 
in his arms. The man was as big as he was and they 
looked like some shadowy scene in a motion picture. 
Nothing behind them but black night and the phan- 
tom outline of the superstructure deck. All around 

us the whisper of the river and from astern the boil- 
ing of the wake we left; I will never forget it. 

I looked ahead again so that I would not lose the 
course. I thought sure Sailor Frink was going to 
heave that body over the side and just let it sink. 
We were so alone and it was so dark and silent and 
the world seemed so big. . . . I tried to call out to 
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him and ask him not to do that, but words dripped — 
from my lips as silently as the breath of a woman 
on soft fur. .: 
Frink walked back along the deck and I aati é 
him, fascinated. He draped that big body over one ~ 
shoulder and freed his right arm. With that hand» 
he dragged the little dinghy up through the boiling — 
wake, and then I saw him catch the superstructure 
with his free hand and hook his foot into the bow 5 
of the little boat before it could drop back again. 
Then he slid down into the boat and took the — 
limp man with him. Ina few seconds he was back _ 
on deck and dropped the painter into the dinghy — 
on top of the man. For just a fleeting second I saw. ; 
the little boat drop astern. Then Frink walked for- — 
ward and stood at my side and looked at the i ni 
I was steering by. i 
As he passed the green running light I saw its ren, 
flection across his face and he was grinning and his _ 
yellow teeth looked almost the color of the pale — 
light in the warehouse. I could not speak tohim. 
“Over he went,” he said to me after a minute of — 
looking at the light and cocking his great head to _ 
hear the voice of the motor, “over in the dinghy. 3 
He’ll float, that he will, an’ the me soe oley : 
the webs off his brain . . .” We 
“But won't he know we did it all?” J [ managed 
to ask. 
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ae “Nary a know,” Frink grunted. “I gave him no 


- chance to see me, so I didn’t.” 


 **F7fe’1] drift until he comes to,” I said. 
“That he will. Then he’ll find the oars an’ row 
__ hisself ashore an’ keep quiet, that he will. If he 
don’t, laddie, them lighter folks’ll raise white water 
over him astealin’ o’ their dinghy, so they will.” 
- Tleft it to Frink. There was nothing else I could 


bs do; He went below again and looked over the mo- 


tor. Then he came back and took the wheel from 
me and swept the gas lever down. The motor re- 
sponded so quick that I almost lost my balance. Off 
both sides of the bow began to leap white water 
that looked like feathers except that when it dropped 
down it made a continuous splashing noise that will 
always be music to my ears. 

_ Sailor Frink laughed right out loud. He loved it 
too. When a man has the sea in him, it is in him 
tostay. We both had it. 

“‘Ain’t she a kicker fer you?” he asked me, “ain’t 
she all o’ that, bucko?” 
It certainly was some boat. The night air whis- 


 tled around my ears with a song that set my blood 


tingle. With his face set in a wide grin that I could 
easily imagine, Frink yanked the gas wide open and 
once again the boat shot ahead. I guess it was mak- 
ing a good fifteen miles an hour and that is pretty 
_ fast for a good steady sea boat. 

6 
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He only let it run at that speed for a few sec- 


onds, then he cut it down to a slow gait and we 
started down stream, doubled over toward the far _ 
shore where our boathouse was, then upstream with _ 


the sailor at the wheel and the hide-out drawing _ 

closer by the minute. | 
We got to the boathouse all right and I had to 

stand out on the bow and try to raise that big door — 


about two inches so that I could unlock and open — 


the little one that led through it onto the inside deck 
of the house. I might as well have tried to lift the 
house itself. 

Frink kept that big boat with the clinging clutch _ 
moving back and forth with hardly any trouble. He ~ 


kicked it ahead and back and sideways so that the 


nose only scraped the door once or twice. He cer- © 
tainly was a wonder on the water. | 

But I could not budge the door and, pretty quick . 
he saw that. 

“Ts there a pak on deck, matey?” he called in his" 
husky voice, “a hook so’s you kin hold ’er steady?” 

I looked around the deck and finally the sailor 
called me again and told me he had a hook. He ~ 
had found it laid along the superstructure ridge. I 
took the boathook and went again to the bow and | 
got hold with it. Frink shut off the motor and 
came along the deck to the door. I held the boat 
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fast. With one hand he leaned down, got his grip 


and up came the door. 


With the other hand he unlocked the little door 
and stepped inside. In just a second he had the 
_ flashlight burning and I heard the tackle that worked 
the big door creak. You can see how dumb I was 
when I tell you that I had hooked onto a handle of 

the big door and when the sailor started her up I 
not only came near falling over the side but I lost 


my hold and the boat started out. I made a wild 


grab and luck was with me. The hook slid along 
some mossy piling and finally caught. 

As easy as I could, I pulled the boat back and then 
the sailor shoved it around and got the bow line 
which he made fast inside the house. The other boat 
with its flat landing deck was moored inside and 
took up all the room. 

“Lend a hand, laddie,” Frink called to me, “hop 

off on deck here, an’ lend a hand. Step lively!” 
I went out over the bow and waited to be told 
what to do. It did not take the sailor long to tell 
me. He sent me to haul the whaleboat as far for- 
ward as it would go and told me to hold it there 
steady. Then he got an auger and bit and stepped 
down into the boat and drilled the plug out of the 
bottom of it. 

From the boathouse he found all the old iron and 
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junk he could. There was one anvil that had been , 


used as an anchor, there was quite a length of heavy — 
chain and an old time anchor with solid flukes that — 
must have weighed three hundred pounds. All — 


these he laid in the bottom of the whaleboat. 


I saw that he was going to sink the boat, motor | 


and all. We would not lose an awful lot by that 


because the kicker was an old one cylinder thing that — 
was not worth much. The hole in the bottom did_ 
the trick and in no time at all the whaleboat got — 


hard for me to hold. I took a turn with the al : is 


and snubbed her up close. 


“Keep ’er for’ard, lad,” Frink kept telling me. 
“Don’t let her drop back none. Keep ’er nose arub- : 


bin’ wood, lad, arubbin’ wood.” 


When she was full to the gunwhales the sailor | 


looked it over for the last time, then told me to cast — 
her off quick. When I did it sank like a bullet but 
the sailor had been wise and put the weight in her ~ 
stern. Instead of going straight down, she shot out : 


under the boat we had just stolen. 


“That'll clear our cache, anyhow, matey,” the ae 


sailor grinned, “now in with the new craft, lad, “is 
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with ’er! 
Together we hauled the stolen motor boul into 


the house. I was afraid it might be too long for — 


the house but I reckoned without the sailor again. 


He had thought of all that before he took the boat. : 
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As he rode down the river and into the bay with that 


stolen stuff for the Nancy, he had looked this boat 


* 


over very carefully. 
‘There was not too much room, but there was room 


¥ enough. We lowered away the big door and were 


safe in our hide-out; the new boat was ours unless 


someone traced it to us. Even there Sailor Frink 
__ had planned ahead. He wasted no time and he was 
the hardest and fastest worker I ever saw. 


He yanked off his coat and shirt, switched on an 
electric trouble light which he fastened to the boat 
battery, and handed me a saw. I worked then, 
steadily until dawn. Just as soon as I had finished 


one job, the sailor had the next one ready. We cut 
down the superstructure in sections, then cut the sec- 


tions into pieces that one man could handle pretty 
easy. 

By the time the sailor called a halt my cut hand 
was all covered with blood again, our clothes hung 
to us like pasted paper and I was so tired that I was 


half blind. But the job was done. The top of that 
- motor boat lay in piled lumber along the deck of 


the boathouse. Anybody to see it now never would 


think it was the same boat. 


“We'll dress, that we will,” Sailor Frink told me, 
“then we'll walk up the alley an’ eat. After that 


there’ll be a cleanin’ up fire on the beach, so there 
will.” 
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We washed in the river as well as we could, then 
went up to the little town where the dinky trolley _ 
ran, and found us a restaurant. There were quite © 
a few men there and most of them were workmen 
who had done a night shift. Nobody seemed to pay _ 
any particular attention to us. Iateameal that the © 


sailor said would kill a horse. 


When we were through eating I felt better. The 


sailor looked at my hand and we hung around a 


while until a drug store opened. Then we showed : 
the druggist the cut and he gave us some salve and a 


bandage. He bandaged the hand for us and said he | 


thought it would heal all right if I kept the salve on 


it and kept it covered with a bandage. The sailor © 


told him that I was his helper in a factory and had — 


cut the hand on a piece of tin. . 
After that we walked along back to the boathouse. 
The sun was bright and warm and the river glistened 


like a mirror with soap waves painted on its surface. — 


I tried to picture the spot where we had stolen the ~ 
boat the night before but I could not be sure. First — 


we had gone downstream, then up. That fooled | 


me. I wondered where the man in the dinghy had — 


wound up. 


Back at the boathouse the sailor did not lose any ~ 


time. Other men were working along the shore and — 


several of the boathouses were open. We walked 
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down just like we had not been there all night. The 
sailor unlocked the gangway door and we went in. 
He left the door open like we were airing the place. 
Then he started a little fire outside and burned 
some old wood and some papers. 

All morning long we hung around, burning that 
superstructure, keeping that fire going steady but 
never letting it get big enough to attract attention. 
When the pile of ashes got too big, we would shovel 
them into the river and it was fun to watch them go 
out so quick and see little spurts of steam go creep- 
ing off on the still air and finally vanish as com- 
pletely as the superstructure of that motor boat had. 

When everything was burned I felt easier of 
mind. We swept off the gangway, the platform on 
front of the house and the little plank walk that ran 
down one side of the place. To anybody who might 
have seen us, we were just having a good clean- 
out, like, now and then, everybody did along the 
beach. 
__ When the work was done it seemed to me, what 
with lack of sleep and the heat of the day and 
the fire, that I never could walk up to that little 
trolley car. Sailor Frink laughed at me a little but 
he said he understood and he put a clean bandage on 
my hand. 

Then he said he would clean up and go over to 
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town and that I could cork off in the boathouse : ed 
until late afternoon when he would be back with 


some paint and brushes and stuff to change the # 
boat still more. I agreed to that quick enough. He 
helped me pile up some canvas that still covered _ 


the coil of eight-inch line, and I flopped on that. 
After he was gone I tried to sleep, but my eyes 

stayed open regardless. My hand hurt quite a bit 

and I had a dull headaché from the work and the 


heat, and I could not sleep, tired as I was. I kept _ 


thinking of Caxton being Uncle Jerry to that won- 
derful girl and of Maggie, with her blue gums, 
being Aunt Maggie... 


I knew that I would meet the girl some day. I | 
wondered just how I would work it and just what _ 


her name was and how she would be if you could | 


sit alone with her and talk and let her talk. [hated 


Maggie for the kisses she had got from the girl; 
would have been Maggie, I guess, in order to ne 
them for myself. | 


I began to scheme on how to meet her and no 
very definite idea came to me because always my __ 
thoughts would jump over to what I would say to ~ 


her after I had met her, and what she would say 
to me, and how she would look saying it. There 
was something I had noticed about her lips. They 
seemed to curve up into her cheek and then, just 
like a streak of soft red light in the sunset, fade out — 
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into pink and white and leave you wondering where 


they had gone, but happy with the pink and Re 


_ Love is funny. 
Finally I began to drowse off to sleep, but an- 


; _ other idea knocked sleep so far that I sat right up 
on the canvas. I would get me some new clothes! . 


With a hundred dollars to spend I ought to make 
_ myself look like a one-man pageant. White shirts, 

‘new suit, snappy tie and*some low-cut yellow shoes 
would not be too tough. 

Then, when I did meet her, she would see that I 
was quite a guy and would not be ashamed to be 
seen with me. Again my thoughts got ahead of me. 
I could not scheme to meet her, all I could imagine 
was talking to her and walking with her. 

But I promised to get myself the clothes and I 
thought the suit should be either gray or blue. . . 
but maybe black . . . or even tan, to kind of go 


with the.shoes. Then I would walk with her and 


we would look swell together. 

But I promised myself I would certainly put the 
slug on the shoe dealer if those shoes should 
squeak. ... 


\ 
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SLEPT until Sailor tink returned and that was e 
almost at dark. He brought down a pail of 
beer and some sandwiches and I certainly had an 
appetite for them. In addition to that he brought 


four or five paint brushes and six heavy cans of 


paint. These he opened while I ate and drank. 


Just as soon as I finished we started painting the 


boat above the waterline. We started at the bow and 


raced each other down opposite sides. You would be 


surprised to see how fast that paint went over the 


hull. In about two hours we had it covered with a ‘ 


first coat. We were working practically in the dark 
and we painted the craft a medium brown color. 

With that done the sailor got out saws again and 
we went to work at cutting out the after deck that 
covered the bunks. 

That was a hard job and we did not hae it. 
finished at midnight, when we both felt so tired — 
that we decided to lay down and sleep again. But _ 
the boat was changed a lot and I could see enough 
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of Frink’s plans already to know that nobody would 


know her when we shoved out onto the ‘river next 


time. Of course, there was the engine and that 
would be pretty hard to change. But there was 
little chance of Sailor Frink letting anybody get a a 
good look at that. 

For the next three days I lived at the boathouse. 
I never worked harder in my ‘life. Sailor Frink 


would go away leaving 1 ‘me with a list of things to — 


do while he was gone. I always tried to have them 
finished before he got back with another headful of 
- ideas for work. 

In that three days we rebuilt a superstructure 
over the hull, removed the after deck and bunks so 
that we had storage space for cargo, changed all 
the wires of the motor that showed, changed the 
spark plugs and cut away the number that was 
_ stamped on the cylinder block. Then we dented 
and repainted the intake manifold, put on a new 
exhaust pipe and Sailor Frink bought and installed 
a silencer like he had used in the whaleboat. 

That done, we listed the boat to starboard by 
lashing her down with a block and tackle. In that 
way we got almost to the keel with fresh paint of 
the brown color. After two coats of that had dried 
well, we lashed her on the other side and repeated. 

Whenever I stepped out into the air during those 
three days I felt like I had when I crushed out of 


ad 
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the reform school. It was swell to get away from is 
the smell of paint and wet ropes and still, dank air. 


But I did not get out often. We kept too busy to - 


think of anything but the work at hand. , 
When I was painting and the sailor was not talk- 
ing to me, I thought about the girl and began to 


guess what her name was. Once when the sailor — < 
called over to me a question, I eed pe. him by se 


saying: ‘‘Mildred is a swell name.’ ; 
He straightened up and looked over at me, but 


he did not say anything and I felt like a fool. But e 


I could not help thinking about that girl; not then — 
any more than I can now. Once or twice | was © 
tempted to tell Frink about her, but a sort of sixth © 


sense kept me from doing that. I was afraid that — 


if I did, he might try to use her to keep closer track 
of Caxton and in that way start us off on opposite | 
sides. 


The way Sailor Frink always kept his rigaie : 


shut, and the way that Caxton had made that blun- 
der about the torn pants had, I guess, taught me > 
the trick and the value of silence. More and more, 


I was using it. I got toa point where I never said 


anything but what I had to say and that went even 
for Sailor Frink. 


He was the same way with me. For instance,on 


the trips he would take from the boathouse he never 
told me that he was pulling more pirate stuff. He — 
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just walked in toward the end of the third day and 
said that he now owed me eleven hundred dollars 
because he had pulled off a “‘little deal” with Shark 
while I was busy getting the boat made over. 

He always spoke very highly of the work I did 
on the boat and many times I saw his yellow teeth 
in a wide grin as he told me how good I was and 
how handy to have around. But he never told me 
‘until we left the boathouse and started back to 
town that together with Shark he had struck a deal 
for the loft and had laid in some supplies with the 
money we had all pooled to start on. 

After that boathouse, and mighty little water to 
wash in but the river water and a swim at night 
when we had quit work, Maggie’s place certainly 
looked good to me when we got there. We came 
over just about supper time and I had some stew 
and bread and I certainly did eat a lot and enjoy 
alba 

“Sandy has been aworkin’, so he has,” Sailor 
_ Frink told Maggie. I know he was figuring on her 
telling Caxton because it was a cinch they had 
missed me from around the restaurant. ‘He’s been 
ahelpin’ o’ a man up the river an’ he made ten dol- 
lars a day, so he did, which, says I, is good fer a 
lad?" 

_ Maggie grunted and there was no way of telling 
_ whether she believed the story or not. But I knew 
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what the sailor expected me to tell after that, and y, ; 
if anybody asked me what man I had helped, I 


would pretend to be sore and refuse to answer. 


That would explain things well enough. 


While I was cleaning up before supper I got to 
thinking about meeting the girl again and of how I 


would look ina new suit. I decided that it had to 


be gray with maybe a little stripe in it because gray 


would go so much better with her hair and her ~ 
eyes. I figured I better get the clothes right away _ 
so that it would look like I had used the money I 


earned helping that man Sailor made up about. 


The next morning Sailor Frink took me down to a 


the loft. It was a good big place and it was low _ 
with rafters that were whitewashed overhead. We _ 


could lay boards along these rafters and use them : 
for storing stuff later on. Sailor Frink had bought _ 


-a lot of junk and stored it around the place. It 


looked swell. 


He had gone out and really bought this stuff and 


paid for it in cash. I could see that his idea was to’ 
start off with proof that we were on the level and 


take his time about bringing stolen stuff to the loft. 


He winked at me as we went in and I looked up > 


over the door. There was a sign painted: “Sailor 


Frink . . . Ship Stores.” 


In one corner of the loft he had put up some 
partitions for a little office and built a desk against — 


ee 
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_ the wall. There he could talk to customers who 


might come in, or salesmen who were suckers enough 
to try and sell us something. It was all very good. 
It would fool almost anybody. 

I looked around pretty proud and happy to know 
that I owned a third of it and that such a guy as 
the Sailor was going to run it into big money for us. 
I had no idea then how fast the thing would de- 
velop or how many strings the Sailor was planning 
for our bow. 

“You're aworkin’ here for me, so you are,” the 
sailor told me as we walked around the loft and 


_ looked it over. “You'll be doin’ o’ things that I 


can’t handle myself, so you will. If anybody don’t 
like that, they can go to the devil, so they can!” 


We worked around the loft all that morning. I 
painted up the office walls and helped the sailor 


_ stow some of the stuff he had really bought. Then 
de we got a saw and cut two big traps through the floor 
at the far end of the loft where it stuck out over 


the river. They would serve to load stuff through 
into boats. 3 

While we were working there Caxton came in. 
He had the same twist on his lips, just like he was 


trying to laugh and at the same time remembering 


that he should not do it because he was a cop and 


_ might have to knock you off any minute. His hard 


a eyes darted around the place and gave you the feel- 
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ing that they had seen everything there was to be sie 
seen and maybe a few things you did not want seen. — 
Sailor Frink looked up at him, but we went right 
on with our work. Caxton strolled over and looked 
down at us as we worked. “Come to wish us luck, — 
like as not,” Frink grinned at him, “‘nice of you, so 
*tis, right nice.” oe 
“Yeah,’’ Caxton mumbled, “all the luck in the — 
world to you, an’ to you, too, kid.” | 
“Thanks,” I said. Before I could ay more he 
was talking again: | 
“There ain’t anything I like better to see than a 
new business startin’ up,” he said slowly. “What 
are your plans?” | 
“We'll buy an’ sell, so we will,’ Sailor Frink — 
told him, “just the same as pits else, we'll buy 
an’ sell.” 

“As long,’ Caxton grumbled, “as you buy as 
much as you sell, you'll be doin’ great.” ee 
“As long,” Sailor Frink snapped back at him, “as 

we sell as much as we buy, we’ll be doin’ better, so 
we will.” | & 
I knew the sailor was right mad. It would take © 
only a little bit more of this Caxton to bring about 
trouble. I hoped we would have no trouble with | 
Caxton. Later on I realized that I was less afraid 
of him as a cop than I was as an uncle. If he was | 
the girl’s uncle, I was sure we would have to meet — 
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ae together when I got engaged to her iia it 


would make it all the harder if we had trouble now. 

But when Frink got mad, Frink was mad all over. 
_ He was apt to grin and show his yellow teeth and 
_ keep very cool, but I could tell. That little trick 

he had of pursing out his lips and kind of chewing 

the inside of them made his scar dance and twitch 
and that was a sure sign. He was doing that now 
and I noticed that he straightened up and looked 
Caxton square in the eye. 

Caxton shrugged his shoulders, but he did not 
give an inch. He was the kind of a guy that stood 
pat no matter if he was climbing the Golden Stairs 
on roller skates. There was no bluff with him ex- 
cept the ones he pulled himself. Convince him he 
was right and he would go through if he had to 
fight the Army and then the Navy and finally swap 
punches with the Marine Corps. 

There they stood and finally Caxton said: ‘“‘That’s 
| right, I can see you are a business man, Sailor Frink. 
Just be damned sure to keep the buyin’ an’ the 
sellin’ balanced up.” There was a hard warning 
and a clear threat in his manner. 

“You look here, Jerry Caxton,” Frink said, his 
scar twitching between words, “‘you been trailin’ o’ 
us ever since we showed here, so you has. Is it be- 
cause you know we got a record?” 
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“It’s because my job is to stop crime,” Caxton 
answered steadily. : 


‘‘Ain’t we reformed a’ready, Caxton? Wouldn’t — 


it be better, I says, to catch guys that are aneedin’ 


o’ reform?” 


“That’s another job of mine, Salley It’s one I 


got a name for doin’, too.” 


“Just this kid an’ me, then,” Frink growled, “are 
got all the crime rolled into us, so we has? There 


ain’t nobody else along the docks apt to give you © 


work, so there ain’t?” 
The sailor could sneer great when he felt ike 


sneering. He felt like it then and he did it even — 


better than Caxton himself. 
“T do a lot of watchin’ in a day, Frink,” Caxton 
answered. 
-“T see it all, so I do,” Frink snapped. 
“Not all.” 


“Mebbe not. Mebbe not ... but most o’ it. 


Makes me think, the way you’re awatchin’ o’ us, 


Caxton, that you figger yourself to be safer arrestin’ 


a boy than you would be arrestin’ a man.” 


That was a shot at the cop, but he took it likea — 


man. He said: “I’m always pretty safe.” It 
sounded like a challenge to Frink to start a fight if 
he thought Caxton was a bargain. I butted in: _ 


“We might git crooks to pay us to keep Mr. 
Caxton from watchin’ them, Sailor. Somebody 
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robbed Kraft’s warehouse the other night. I know 


it because Caxton himself told me so. Somebody 


did it and mebbe they haven’t caught him yet. He 
must of changed his tore suit, I guess.” 

Sailor Frink laughed right out loud and turned 
to me and I knew from the look he gave me that he 
was proud of me. Caxton looked at me, too. What 
a look! That steady, sharp, shaft-like look that 
seemed to shoot out of his eyes like a disappearing 
gun over a parapet. I looked right back at him and 
tried to look innocent. 

_ “Ain’t there any law, Caxton,” Sailor Frink 
asked, “‘that’ll keep coppers from hangin’ around a 
new place o’ business, ain’t there? Customers is 
- goin’ to have lots o’ faith in us, so they are, with 
you awatchin’ o’ us every minute!” 

“There’s enough laws around to cover anythin’, 
Frink,’ Caxton growled. “Go try some of ’em 
out. They'll work on the kid here, anyhow. An’ 
_ T understand you ain’t doin’ any too much reportin’ 
to the parole board yourself.” 

“Which is truth an’ nothin’ but, so it is,” Frink 
admitted. “T1l go tomorrow, that I will, an’ re- 
port. -An’ thanks for the remindin’ o’ me.” 

“Pm right anxious to take good care of you,” 

Caxton grinned. 

“Would I be arrested if I bought another suit, 

Mr. Caxton?” I asked him. “Honest, I ain’t tryin’ 
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to be fresh, ae I was goin’ to git mea suit. I Oy : 
a girl . | ; 
He fooked at me again. When I say that I mean 
more than if I said he cracked me on the nose. 
“You know a girl?” he asked, sneering. us 
“No. I’ve seen ’er, that’s all. But I’m goin’ to — 
know ’er. If I can git me a new suit without bein’ — 
knocked off, it would help. I been workin’ up the — 
river in this suit an’ it ain’t exactly the thing fer — 
courtin’ in. Will you look this one over an’ match — 
it up so’s you'll know I didn’t leave a piece of it 
hangin’ in the window at Kraft’s warehouse?” 
‘““You’re just smart enough, Sandy,” he snapped, 
“to git into a peck of trouble before your next 
birthday.” 3 
“Gee, my birthday comes next week, too,” I said. ‘ 
“You're a liar,” he snapped promptly, “it ain’t — 
till November!” | i eae 
He had me there. It was his way of letting me — 
know that he knew all about me. Frink looked at — 
me and knew from my look that Caxton was mes a 
But he was dead game. , 
“Then you better let the kid see the eS val . 
found down there, so you had, Caxton. Y’see, he : 
might buy a new suit that matched it, so he might.” 
Caxton was on the run. He was a little mad, but 
he was too smart to let us see much of it. He 
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7 reached into his vest pocket and pulled out a cigar. 
He looked it all over, snipped the end off with his 


_ fingernail and stuck it in his mouth. 


“Got a match?” I asked him. 

“Not in you two,” he growled. “I come in here 
to let you know I’m on the level with you. Be as 
smart as you like, but there’s such a thing as bein’ 
too smart, don’t forgit that!’ 

“You're just apickin’ on us, Caxton, so you are,” 
_Frink told him straight from the shoulder. “I ain’t 
alikin’ o’ it. I know you’re a man, that I do. A 
damned good man. But I’m askin’ if you take me 
fer a boy, so I am.” 

“Tll take you fer somethin’ more than a boy,” 
Caxton cracked, “I’ll take you for the first crooked 
move you make. If I wanted to ride you, I woulda 
taken this kid here long ago fer crushin’ out of the 
reform school. All I ask is that you go straight.” 

“Wasn't you ever a kid? Didn’t you ever do 
anythin’ wrong?” I asked him. ‘‘Mebbe that’s why 
you got to be a cop. You had to follow other 


_ people so’s they wouldn’t be followin’ you.” 


A funny look came into his eye. It was several 
seconds before he answered. Then he turned away 
and walked toward the door: “Yeah,” he said, “TI 
done wrong things. Damn wrong. Fer all you 
_ know that’s why you got the break you did. You’re 
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akid . . . and kids do foolish things . . . all kids 
do. No kid is responsible for some of the wrong 
things he does. It’s just because he’s a kid.” 
It certainly was a funny ending for such a hot 
talk. Frink looked after him as he went out. Cax- 
ton stopped at the front door and stood there in the ~ 
sun light while he lit his smoke. When he was 
gone the smoke hung there in the doorway for a 
time as though it might have been a part of Caxton 
and was hanging back to see what we did after he 
had gone. 
“He said that,” Sailor Frink told me, “just like 
he was tryin’ to make hisself believe it, so he did.” 
And that was just the way it sounded to me. 
Caxton was trying to convince himself of something. 
Something that bothered him a lot when he thought | 
about it. The thought came to me that maybe we 
had stumbled onto something that we could use 
against him. For all we knew, Caxton might be 
thinking we knew what he had done in his past and ~ 
could use it to wallop back at him if he put the — 
finger on us. If he thought that it would be swell. 
“I better make that report tomorrow, so I had,” — 
Frink said. ‘T’ll be seein’, so I will, if I can’t fix 
it with the clerks there to make it each week fer 
me. They do that. A few dollars might be savin’ 
us trouble, so it might. If they come here after — 
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me they might be seein’ you, so they might, an’ it 


ss would cost us a lot more then.” 


_ “Pll go uptown with you, Sailor Frink,” I told 
him. “This is Friday an’ I’ll be buyin’ some better _ 
clothes fer Sunday.” 

_ “Her name Mildred, is it?” he cracked. 

“No,” I said, “I dunno... it might be... 
Shes os. 

“Ts it the frail you seen with Maggie, is it?” 

pb Cee 

He pursed up his lips. After a minute he said: 
_“Frails are bad, so they are. They ruin men for 
business, that they do. Men talk to frails, talk like 
fools, so they do. . . .” 

“Tll never talk to her about . .. about us, 
Sailor. Gee! If this eu knew I was Sata I 
wouldn’t have a chance.” 

“They make fools o’ men, just like I said,” he 
grunted in his husky voice, “fools.” 

I said nothing more and neither did he. I was 


mighty glad he did not, yet I was worried, too. 


There was no telling what he would do. He knew, 
now, that the girl was a friend of Maggie’s. He 
had always been suspicious of Maggie and he might 
think Maggie would use the girl to pump informa- 
tion out of me. 

We ate lunch at Maggie’s and she paid no more 
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attention to us than usual. She just hashed out 
the chow and left us to mark the amount in a book 
where she kept accounts for steady people like us. 
We were the only ones really steady but some men 


stayed there for three or four days at a time, while 


their ships were in. eee 
Sailor Frink had run into one of his quiet spells _ 
and I could not tell whether he was quiet because ~ 


of Caxton or because of me and the way I had — 


spoken of the girl. I was afraid that he would start 
asking me questions and I had the feeling that, no 
matter how I answered him, he would not under- 
stand. I loved Sailor Frink and I trusted him and 
believed in him. But he could not be classed in 
any way with the girl. They were just like two— 
different kind of things. Oil and water; dog and 
cat; gasoline and matches. 

It was hard to think either the sailor or me were 
human when you thought of the girl. Isuppose that — 
sounds queer to you but it is a fact. I thought no 
less of Frink; I never did and I never will. But you 
cannot throw the docks into the ballroom and not 


make it show. Still, there is nothing against _ 
the docks and I suppose there must be ballrooms in 
life. Not that she was a ballroom. ... I guess] ~ 
cannot tell you just what I mean but that was the ~ 


Way i felt. ce. 
We worked all afternoon at the loft and at night 
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__-we went to bed early and Frink told me that he 

would go to the loft first in the morning and come 

back for me and we would go uptown together. 
“Them clothes,” he said, “you must be havin’, 


so you must. I never seen anythin’ in women .. . 


good women. Mebbe you're lucky you kin, mebbe 
you are. But do no talkin’, lad.” 

I promised I never would do that but I knew that 
Frink’s mind was on Maggie and he was thinking 
that maybe I could get the girl to talking about her 
and in that way we could get information that 
would be valuable to us in case of a pinch with 
Caxton. 

_ The next day was a big one for me. I went into 
a store and asked for a gray suit. The fellow that 
waited on me was a very dapper little guy and he 
had a trick mustache. He would not have got far 
with it on the docks. It was waxed up and stuck 
out on each side like it was amazed at itself. 

He brought me a gray suit that was a knock-out 
but it did not fit me. 
“You do not look well in ae if I may say so, 


sir,” he told me. “TI think a darker color would suit 


you much better.” 
“T like this swell,” I told him. 
“T will show you a blue, if you don’t mind. You 
will look well in blue, I’m sure.” 
“But I wanted a gray to go with tan shoes. .. . 
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He brought me a blue and I tried it on but I kept — 
looking at that gray. It certainly was swell. He 
yanked at the blue coat when I had put it on. He 
ran his hands around the shoulders and told me the 
coat was made for me and that it set very well. But 
it seemed to catch me under the arms and I told 


him that and he sent for another size and had the — 


fellow who went for it take the gray suit away with ~ 
him. a 
Finally, after I had tried three blues and was still 
caught under the arms, this stuffed shirt decided that _ 
a little more color was a good idea at that, so he — 
brought me a brown suit. That fit me well and I — 
was pretty tired of being shaken in and out of suits, : 
so I bought that. : 
The sleeves had to be let down a little and he | 
told me to come back for it later in the afternoon. — 
I did that. But in the meantime I kept looking in ~ 
windows along the street and I never saw so many — 
nice gray suits in my life and even other colors I 
liked better than the one I had bought. | a 
I got some shoes, too, and a brown shirt with a 
soft collar. I bought some ties and some white ~ 
shirts as well. I was pretty fat then so I got shirts — 
with soft collars on them. The man in the shoe 
store sold me some brown socks with black stripes 
up the sides and I figured, when I was around the 
docks, I could sit down without pulling up my pants. _ 
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I even got some handkerchiefs; one was brown 
- to wear in the pocket of the coat. I mean, I might 
as well go all the way as only a little. A guy that 
plays half a game never gets very far. The shoes 


had wide laces in them and fancy tips on the toes. 


They were swell. She ought to fall for that, along 
with the rest of the outfit. 

_ At first I was sorry I had got the brown suit but 
after I thought it over I did not care. Maybe she 

liked brown. I mean, any color will please some 
- people and not please others. If you wear gray, 
half the people like it and half do not. It is the 
same with brown. It all depends on which half you 
belong to and there was no way of telling about the 
girl before I even knew her. 

I wore everything out of the stores as I bought it 
and had the old stuff sent down to Maggie’s. That 
night I stayed at a hotel uptown because it was 
Saturday and the next day I planned to meet the 
girl. 

During the evening I walked down to the girls’ 


home and watched for her. I thought she might be 


going out to meet Maggie and I had a good break on 
the luck. A lot of the girls that lived in the home 
were sitting out on the steps or walking along the 
street talking. About eight o'clock the girl I 
wanted came out. 

_ When she had walked away I went up to three 
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girls I could see lived in the house. I asked them 


to tell me her name. One of them said it was none | 


of my business but the others laughed and looked 
after the girl. 


“That’s Marjorie Cullen, ain’t it?” she asked one 


of the others. 


“The one with the light suit, you mean?’ she 


asked, “‘yeah, that’s Marje.” 
I thanked them very much and went back to the 
hotel. What a name! What a girl! | 
At the hotel I took paper and pen and wrote 
Marjorie a letter. I did it as well as I could and 
I made it look like it came from somebody else. 


Then I went to bed feeling fine. I would meet her 


the next day and talk to her and I knew I could 
make her like me just because I liked her so much. 

About two o’clock the next day I was all dressed 
up like a circus parade. I went right to the home 


and went inside and looked around a big lobby. I — 


5 


wondered if she might be there in the lobby but she - | 


was not. Off at one side they had little parlors and - 


I saw several girls sitting in them talking with — 


fellows. I hoped we could do that. © 

There was a desk ahead of me and a woman was 
behind it. The biggest thing about her was that 
she wore glasses. All the rest of her face was kind 
of nothing at all and her hair was pasted back so 
tight I do not see how she ever closed her eyes. 
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“You wanted someone?” she said to me. Her 


_-yoice was as tight as her hair. 


“Marjorie Cullen, please, ma’am,” I told her. 
She looked at me like I was an escaped tiger from 
_ the zoo, but she pressed a button on the desk and 
spoke into a telephone. 

“She'll be down directly,” she told me, then left 
me standing there as prominent as a lighthouse on 
a desert. I felt all hands and feet and it seemed to 
me that my new suit was the brownest thing ever 
made. If ever those shoes squeaked when that girl 
came along! 

But the big thing was, she was coming. I would 
see her in a minute. I wet my lips and swallowed 
_a large amount of nothing. Pretty soon she came 
down the stairs and into the lobby. She looked at 
me and around me and through me, then walked 
over to the desk and spoke to the living wart that 
had frozen me. 

“There he is,”’ I heard the woman say, “that is 


he.” 


The wonder girl looked surprised and came to- 
ward me. If I had trembled any more that new suit 
would have fallen right off. I felt almost as though 
it had and IJ was standing there naked. 

I fumbled in my pocket and brought out the letter 
I had written the night before. When she came up 
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to me she was smiling and I could not think of 
anything to say. 
“You wanted me?” she asked. | 
“Yeah,” I gulped, “you’re Marjorie OU ain e ay 
you?” Dice 
“Yes.” a, 
“I found this letter in the street,” I told her 
“T seen your monicker on it so I brought it along.” 
Then I told her my name and added, “but every ; 
body calls me Sandy, please.” Sal 
She took the letter with a look of surprise on He Ps 


face. She looked it all over, then said: “There 


must be some mistake, this could not be for me.” 
“You're Marjorie Cullen, ain’t you?” . eae 
“YesIam. But nee is nobody in this hotel who a 
would write to me.’ ee 
“How do you know who Hee be in hotels?” I aa 
asked her. She kind of laughed and fingers the <a 
envelope. That was my cue. ‘ 
“Let’s step over into that room there,” I said, “an”? __ 
then you can open the oe an’ see if it’s yours. lpi 
it ain’t I can lug it away.” ieee 
She hesitated a minute and the queerest little lines . 


you ever saw ran down her forehead between her _ 
eyes. I mean, everything she did made me weaker _ 
and weaker but made me want her more and more. __ 


After a minute she laughed right out and tossed a 
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her head as cute and as pretty as a daisy is tossed 
_ by a summer breeze. 

“All right,” she said, “I think this is the func 
thing I ever heard of . . . the letter can’t be for 
bee 2.2 1th just eon 

But she went toward the parlor and I walked in 
after her and honestly, those new shoes were no 
longer stiff, though they did seem to clatter a lot on 
the tile of the lobby. I was in. I was going to 
talk to the girl. 

That was all that mattered. 

She stood in the center of the little parlor with 
that queer smile still around her dainty mouth. 
‘Then she ran one finger inside the envelope and tore 
the wrapper open to get the letter out. I was hold- 
_ ing my breath all the time and I think I was per- 
spiring a little but I went all the way through on 

the deal and sat down on a little wicker chair. It 
- was a swell parlor but it was pretty small and in- 
stead of a door there was a curtain hanging over the 
entrance. 

She read the letter I had written and all the time 
her face showed more and more doubt. Finally she 
turned around and said: “You found this on the 
street, you said?” 

“Yésm.’’ 

“It certainly is the queerest thing!” she laughed. 
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She put emphasis on the ward thing, a she os @ 


a way of talking that seemed to light up her eyes. 


“It isn’t for me. It’s signed by someone I never — 
heard of. It was awfully good of you to bring it in x 
to me, and I thank you for it, but it certainly is not 
for me. Perhaps one of the girls is trying to Play : 


33 


ajokeonme... 
“No ma’am,”’ I told her, “‘it ain’t one of the girls” 


“But how do you know? I’m almost sure it is. ce 
know no such person as the one who signed this and z 


I’ve no idea of what they’re writing about!” — i 


In my mind I was floundering around a lot. I 
could not think of a thing to say to her. She was 
holding out the letter and I knew I was due to get 
the air if I did not think of something pretty quick. 


I wet my lips and twirled my new hat in my fingers. 
She had not seemed to notice the suit or the shoes | 


at all. 


“You see,” I said at last, getting the idea sie ; 


from the very sweetness of her, “I wrote that letter 
myself. Ive seen you before, Miss Cullen, an’ rT 


3? 


just had to meet you...1... 


Her chin dropped as she looked at me. Her 109 


teeth showed over the rim of a pink lip and it all | 
just about knocked me cuckoo. I felt like a plugged» 
nickel and it seemed that my new suit was on fire. 


“TI. . . had to meet you, ma’am... di seen ba 


with . .. with. i 
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“With whom?” she asked me, but she was still . 


| smiling and I knew she was not mad. 


“Well, with Maggie,” I said, “your Aunt 


Maggie.” 


Right away her manner changed. She reached 
right out and caught hold of my arm and, honestly, 


the flesh just kind of ached from her touch. | 
“You wrote this and brought it here just to meet 
me?” she asked. 


“Yes’‘m. I did. I had to.” 

~“T love that!” she laughed. “Please sit down 
and tell me about it.” She kind of eased me back 
onto the chair and I heaved a sigh that must have 
shaken the curtain over the door. 

I told her I had seen her with Maggie at the 
picture show and heard her call the woman “Aunt” ; 
that ever since J had planned to meet her and the 
only way I could think of was the way I had used. 
She listened very carefully and finally, in all serious- 


ness, she told me that she thought it was a great 
compliment and she did not mind at all. [I felt 
swell then. 


I crossed my knees and swung my foot but she 
did not notice the wide shoe-laces. After a minute 
she asked me how I happened to know Maggie. I 
told her that I lived in Maggie’s place and that I 
worked down on the docks in a ship chandler’s loft. 
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Just as soon as J said I lived at Maggie’s she caught 
my arm again. 

“She is my aunt,” she said, “Maggie is the best 
soul on earth and I suppose she makes a good deal 
of money running that restaurant. I’ve never been 
there. Maggie will not let me come down. I’m 
always afraid to let her go back there at night be- 
cause it is no place for a woman, but she says Uncle 
Jerry will look out for her. Please tell me all you 
can about them both.” 

‘“Who’s Uncle Jerry?” I asked, knowing all the 
time that I knew. 

“Uncle Jerry Caxton! He’s a detective down 
there. Maybe you know him, too.” 

“Caxton? Sure...tI know him... nice 
fellah, too.” | 

She laughed with delight and told me that she 
was more glad than ever that I had come to her. I 
got nerve and asked her if she would let me take her 
to the movies that night. 

For a few seconds she bit her lip and looked away — 
as though the idea bothered her. Then she laughed 
again and her cheeks turned a bit pinker and she © 
said she would go. When she said it she looked — 
hard at me. It was a look almost like Caxton’s. 

“The way you came to me and the way you act, 
Sandy,” she said, “I think it would be all right if I 
went with you. You can tell me about Aunt Mag- 
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gie and Uncle Jerry. I love them both very much.” 

She said to be back for her at quarter of eight and 
I promised. When I went out I did not even notice 
that I went down steps. I beat it to the hotel and © 


called Sailor Frink at Maggie’s. He came to the 


telephone and [ told him I was all right and would 
be back there later that night; that I was going to 
the movies. | 

“Don’t be talkin’ to frails,” he said, “men has 
been made fools of by frails, so they has.” 


CHAPTER XII 


HIS is not a story of what happened between 

Marjorie and me so I will not talk too much 
about that. I just want to say that there has never 
been a time since she let me take her to the movies 
that Sunday night, when I have not been near her 
and loved her. Through the years that Sailor Frink 
and Shark and Gerber and myself worked our pirat- 
ing stuff, Marjorie never knew a thing about it and 
I never learned from her anything that hurt Maggie 
or Caxton. Neither did I ever talk business in a way 
that might hurt Frink and the others. 

We grew to be friends that night at the movies. 
She talked to me just as though I was the same as 
she was and of course I knew that no other human 
being on earth was that. But I gathered that she 
liked me and the more I saw of her, the more I ~ 
loved her. She has since told me that from the 
minute she read that letter she knew I loved her be- 
cause I showed it so plainly. 

She asked me to tell her about Maggie and fated 
of doing that I told her about Maggie’s restaurant _ 
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and the good stews I got there. Of Caxton I said 
- next to nothing. I let on that I did not know him 
any too well but I said that everybody spoke of him 
as an honest copper who could not be bought with 
all the money in the mint. She looked very proud 
and happy over that and though I was jealous as 
could be of Caxton, I played up that line of talk 
so that I could make a bigger hit with her. 

When we separated at the home, I told her that 
I thought I would not tell Maggie or Caxton about 
meeting her and maybe it would be better if she 
said nothing about it. 

“You see,” I told her, “they know I am down on 
the docks an’ if Maggie won’t let you come to her 
place even once, she might not like to have you 
know somebody that lived there all the time.” 

“But she lives there herself!’ Marjorie cried in 
surprise. “Is there anything the matter with the 
place?” 

“If you think there’s anythin’ wrong with that 
joint,” I kidded her, “you oughta taste the stew. I 
was only thinkin’ it might be better not to let them 
know. Your Uncle Jerry is so used to watchin’ fer 
thieves down there that mebbe he thinks everybody 
there is a thief.” 

“Imagine you a thief!” she laughed. “TI think 
you are the most innocent looking young man I ever 
BAW eT? 
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Well, do what you want with that. That is just 
what she said. 

But, like most women do if you keep kidding 
them and letting them think they are having their 
own way, she finally agreed that, at least for a little 
while, she would say nothing about our friendship. 
I knew I could keep her quiet then, forever. Also, 
I knew, she planned on keeping up our friendship 
and I want to tell you that I was the happiest man 
alive when I knew that. 

That is all the picture as far as Marjorie and me 
go. That is, it is all the picture until the night Mar- 
jorie got suspicious and figured out for _her- 
self where we were going to pull off a loft job and 
came there just to see for herself what was in the 
wind. But that night had a lot more things crowded 
into it, than just us. One or two of them were more | 
important even than Marje. For instance, the way 
Sailor Frink stood up under Caxton’s bullets and, 
even when he was dying, stood pat to save all the 
rest of the gang. . . . those are things I will never 
forget. But let them come in their turn. 


After the movies I left Marjorie at the home and ~ 


walked back to Maggie’s. My mind was full of 
the girl and I liked to walk alone and seem to hear 
again all that she had said. Sailor Frink was home 
and he was settled back as he used to settle when 
he thought or rested in the room. 
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His shoes were off and he was stretched out on 
the bed with plenty of smoking easy to his hand and 
his shirt sleeves rolled up so that quite a few of his 
tatoo marks showed. There was one picture of a 
ereat big sword on his right forearm. Coiled around 
the sword was a blue snake with a red back. The 
snake had its mouth open just like it was going to 
bite the pointed end of the sword. Two big teeth 
stuck out of its upper jaw. 

Under that picture there was a name. It was 
Lucy, so I knew that sometime or other the sailor 
had thought a lot about a girl. But I remembered, 
then, that on his left shoulder there were other names 
so I guessed that they had been put on just to re- 
member the different times he had been tatooed when 
girls were around. 

_ “You been on a spree, so you have,” he grinned at 
me. “Caxton’ll be right apt to knock you off, so 
he will, when he sees that suit an’ them shoes! Like 
fresh canvas, so they are, abellyin’ in the wind an’ 
_awippin’ an’ asnappin’ till the freshness is shook 
outn ’em . . . But I’m glad, that I am, to see you 
back safe an’ hearty. Is her name Mildred?” 

“Nope. It’s Marjorie,” I grunted. 

“Majorie, eh?” he crooned in his husky voice, 
“Marjorie. Is she a good girl?” 

“You’re damned happy right she’s a good girl!” 
I told him. I guess I raised my voice because he 
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| 
held up his square hand in warning and jerked his 


head toward the floor below where Maggie or Cax- 
ton might be, and hear us. There was a kind of 


smile on his lips and I figured out later that he had © 
asked me that just to see what I really felt toward 


this girl. Well, he found out. 

“She asked you, so she did, some questions about 
you an’ Caxton; mebbe Maggie, too?’ Sailor Frink 
suggested. 

“Sure,” I admitted, “you may as well know it, 
Sailor Frink, Maggie is her aunt. She don’t even 
remember her father an’ her mother. Maggie is her 
aunt, an’ Caxton her uncle. You gotta hand it to 
that guy! He sent her to a convent an’ paid for 
all her clothes an’ her bein’ educated like she is.” 

“Fine, so it is, fine!” Frink sneered. Then he 


changed the subject mighty quick and I was glad he © 


— 


Fete Bi 


did. He never asked me about the girl again. © 


About a year later, when I told him that Marje and 


me were going to be married after a while, he just. 


grunted and said: “Our business ain’t a marryin’ 
business, that it ain’t.” But, past that, he never 
criticized and never had anything more to say about 
it. | 

But that Sunday night he changed the subject 
quickly: “I’m sendin’ fer Gerber, that I am,” he 
said. 
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“Gerber?” I asked, “what do you want of 
Gerber?’ : 

“Gerber’s to be trusted, that he is,”’ he said simply. 
“We both are aknowin’ o’ Gerber, we are, an’ he’s 
_ aknowin’ o’ us.” 

“Ts he goin’ to work with us?” 

“That he is, matey. Gerber’ll work well. 
Damned sick, he is, o’ reformin’ lads an’ makin’ not 
enough out o’ it to feed his family. He’ll be here 
in a month, so he will, an’ ’e’ll be ready fer him.” 

Sailor Frink was wise to put things off for a 
month. During that time Caxton kept a pretty close 
watch on us. He did it in a nice way and never 
seemed to cause us any trouble, but once we found 
out that somebody had been in our loft at night and 
Frink said that it was Caxton and he was looking our 
stuff over. But Caxton had it on us just as we had it 
on him about the Kraft trick. 

He knew we pulled that trick, but he could not 
prove it. We knew he had been in our loft, but we 
could not prove it. Once or twice when he would 
drop in during the day and exchange a word or two, 
Frink let him know we were wise, but Caxton would 
have made a great crook. He never admitted, even 
by the flick of an eyelash, that he knew what we 
were talking about. 

During that month we never pulled a trick. 
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Sailor Frink kept me calling on tug skippers and ~ 
sometimes I sold stuff for less than we had paid for 
it just to be doing business. It gave me something 
to be working at and it kept us buying stuff and 
doing an honest business even if we were losing 
money by it. So far as Caxton could tell, we were 
making a profit. | 

One night about midnight, Sailor Frink woke 
me up and told me to dress. I followed him out 
of Maggie’s and along the docks. We went directly 
toward our own loft. Creeping through shadows to 
keep from being seen, we reached the place and 
sneaked the door open and went very quietly to the © 
rear part that stuck out over the water. 

On the hatches we had cut, we laid prone and 
listened with our ears at the cracks. It was ten 
minutes before I heard anything beyond the lap- — 
ping of the water under the loft and the scamper of 
rats about our place. But I knew that Frink hada 
pretty sound idea for this trick and I just laid still — 
and waited. 3 

Sure enough. Frink had been right. Under the | 
hatches there was some kind of a boat and after 
waiting long enough I caught the faint sound of 
voices. Later I saw a very faint shadow flash across 
the water below us. By the time I could switch my 
eye to the crack, the shadow was gone, but in a min- 
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ute I smelled tobacco smoke and from that I judged 
that somebody in the boat was smoking. 

_I expected any minute to be fighting off some 
Tiver pirates who had come to rob our loft just as 
_ we had Kraft’s warehouse. But the minutes slid 
by silently and Frink just lay there very still, his 
ear to the crack and his great body sprawled across 
the floor. 

In about half an hour a kind of gruff voice 
sounded below: 

“Nothin’ to it, Jim,” it said, “light up an’ kick 
along. Head for Gonagle’s place an’ we’ll watch 


- there a while.” 


Right away the whole of the river was lit up by 
one of the brightest searchlights I ever saw. Then 
came the sound of an electric starter and the purr 
of abig motor. I switched my eye again and looked 
down. Right under our hatches there was a long, 
narrow power boat that just a glance showed to be 
a mighty fast one. The fore deck was covered and 
stood only about three feet above the water. 

Then came a long cock-pit and just ahead of that 
was the searchlight that had been turned on. On 
each side of the boat there was mounted a machine 
gun and sitting along the gunwales on little cush- 
ioned seats were seven or eight men. In the stern 
was a man in uniform. I could see in the light of 

the searchlight that he was a sergeant of police. 
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This was the harbor squad police boat and they had © 
lain under there to watch us. , 


It kind of gave me the shivers to think of meet- 


ing that floating arsenal some dark night. I mean, 
you could drift right onto them and never know 
they were there. Then, all of a sudden that big 
light would flash on you and there would be no 
more chance to get away than you would give a 
pipe-organ in the middle of the jungle. 

Sailor Frink was a fighter and he never would 
just quit no matter what the odds were against him. 
I knew that well enough. So it was not very hard 
to imagine what a fight would come if ever we 
tangled with that harbor squad. At the first sign of 
anything like a fight, those cops would bust loose 
with revolvers and machine guns and we would 
look like chewed beets before we had raised a 
finger. | 

The long boat slid out from under the loft and I 
saw the man in the stern push her clear of a piling 
with his left hand. It seemed I could almost feel © 
the fingers of that hand twisting into my collar and | 
that brought visions of places even worse than the 
reform school. There are a lot of nasty thrills like 
that in river pirating. 7 

When they had got clear of the loft, Sailor Frink 
raised himself to his knees and then stood up. He — 
walked slowly toward one of the little windows 
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and looked down on the river. I peered through 
past the sailor’s ear. The police boat looked like a 
big water bug with a vast white eye that shone 
through the night and cut a clear V-shaped space 
_ tight out of the darkness. 

Shortly I saw the running lights of the boat 
flashed on and then the big light disappeared and it 
made the night seem a whole lot darker. After that 
just the purr of the big motor as the boat slid far- 
ther and farther away, its white mast light twinkling 
like a star. 

“Damn ’em!”’ Frink muttered as he turned away 
from the window. He seemed to have forgotten 
that I was there because he set his big foot square 
onto my toe and I almost yelped out with pain. “I 
knowed they was due, so I did,” he muttered, 
“knowed it. It’s Caxton’s doin’s, so it is. He’s set, 
that he is, on gettin’ us cold, laddie.” 

_ J thought then that we would just walk out of 
the loft and back to Maggie’s. But no. Frink 
sneaked quietly to the front door and even his great 
big body made not so much noise as one of the rats 
scampering about the loft. Wharf rats are big: 
big as kittens, sometimes, and I have seen them fight 
as hard as a dog when you tried to kill them. I crept 
after Frink and inside the door we waited for sev- 
eral minutes, then opened it and stood outside close 
to the building and shrouded in shadow. 
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I guessed that the sailor was looking for Caxton 
and that proved to be true. Men are funny things. 
That night I was to see Sailor Frink do the only 
thing he ever did that might have looked yellow. 
He was anything but a coward but I guess he felt _ 
just then that everything in the world, all the laws 
and the police and the luck, was against him and he 


took that way of easing what was in his heart and 


his mind. 

We stood outside for three or four minutes and 
he kept peering around. I looked, too. Half a 
block away one of the dismal street lamps burned 
but it put up only a weak fight against the blanket 
of night and that fight was all cornered into a little © 
spot under the light. Nothing moved. The docks 
were deserted as far as I could see. From the river 
came the sounds of small boats and now and then a 
ferryboat, but that, to us, was quiet. 

Along the docks there were the usual noises. A. 
horse’s hoof clattering against cobbles as late night 
cargo was hauled from one spot to another on rush 
orders; the occasional honk of a taxi horn as some 
soused sailor came back to his ship in style; fromthe | 
far distance the rattle of a trolley. . . . i 

Sailor Frink moved along toward Maggie’s but 
he kept close to the buildings and I knew that he 
suspected the presence of Caxton in the neighbor- _ 
hood. I trailed him silently. More and more I 
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just did that, trailed after Sailor Frink, always let- 
ting him lead, always letting him do the thinking for 
both of us. 

At the next corner, which was quite a long way 
from our loft, he stood again and watched. We . 
were completely hidden by the shadows. After a 
minute we crossed the street and walked on, still 
keeping out of sight. Frink watched ahead, behind, 


and on both sides. Five hundred feet farther on he 


stopped once more and this time his hand darted 
back and caught my arm in a clutch that was so 
tense it really hurt. 

Walking toward us at a pretty fast clip I saw 
a man. ‘There was no doubt about what man. 
Those square shoulders, that heavy tread, the swing 
of the whole body. He was passing near a light. 
It was Caxton. : 

He was coming along our side of the street and 
I sensed, as did Sailor Frink, that he was going to- 
ward our loft. It was easy to figure that he wanted 
to be in at the kill. He had arranged for the harbor 
_ boat to be there and he was going to look after the 
_ shore end. Pretty smart. Somewhere, I suppose, 
he had got a tip that we were going to work that 
night. 

As he came abreast us, I saw Frink crouch. His 
shoulders hunched up and his great right arm came 
back. J caught the muscles in an effort to stop 
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what I saw was going to happen in another split - 
second. J might as well have caught the tide in a | 
teacup! 

Caxton never knew a thing was coming. That 
. mawl of a fist cracked against his square chin with 
a hollow sound that I will never forget. Caxton — 
kind of grunted as though all the wind he had in — 
his lungs wanted to groan but the lungs themselves — 
were dead. He went down on the pavement and his 
big body looked all crumpled and twisted. 

Sailor Frink stood above him. “Sea pig!” he 
snarled, his great fists clenched and trembling, 
“that’s what you are. . . . a gud-damned sea pig!” 
He certainly hated Caxton. I was trembling like a 
leaf in a gale. I caught the sailor’s arm as he stood | 
over that still figure. 

“He'll know, Sailor,’’ I whispered isan 
“he'll know who done this. Mebbe you killed him. © 
We better beat it.” | | 

The sailor laughed and his voice seemed to whistle _ 
through his yellow teeth. “TI ain’t killed ’im, that — 
I ain’t,” he muttered. It seemed to me that there - 
was sorrow in his voice like he was disappointed — 
that Caxton was still alive. ‘But I will, laddie, 
sure as ever a tide ran, I will if he keeps atailin’ us 
like this!” | | 

Then he turned and stepped right over Caxton 
and started away. All I could do was repeat what I 
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had said. ‘He'll know we done it, Sailor... 
He’ll know we done it!” 

That seemed to slow the sailor down and he 
paused and stood there thinking it over. I will al- 
ways think that he hit Caxton that night before he 
realized what he was doing. It was just that he was 
desperate. He was not the kind to hit in the dark. 

Now he stood there reckoning the consequences. 
I could see that he hated Caxton and I was not sur- 
prised. Without this Caxton we could have worked 
every night and made a fortune inno time. Caxton 
was our one big trouble. 

Finally Frink leaned over and opened Caxton’s 

coat. From it he took everything the pockets held. 
Then he rolled the copper over and took everything 
from his trousers. He took his shield, which he 
found in a little leather case in the detective’s trou- 
ser pocket; he took his gun and he took his money 
and watch. From his left hand he took even a gold 
ring that had Caxton’s initials on it. All these he 
slipped into his pocket. Then we went away. 
_ “We'll be gittin’ in Maggie’s place without her 
aknowin’ o’ it, so we will,” he warned me. I just 
grunted and nodded. That night was a terrible one 
_ for me. I kept seeing Caxton there alone on the 
docks, his body just a heap, and then I would im- 
agine Marje in her room asleep and never knowing 
the pass her uncle was in... . 
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We sneaked into Maggie’s and got our clothes 
off. Frink was doing some fast and hard thinking. 
I had the idea that, if Caxton ever came to, he would 
do it soon. Just as soon as he did, he might come 
looking for the sailor and me. If he did, how about 
his gun, his shield and his watch? The sailor still 
had them. 

I asked the sailor about that but he just laughed 
again and told me that there was little chance of — 
Caxton coming there to search for us that night. — 
There was a nasty significance about the remark and ~ 
for a minute I almost felt as though it might be — 
just as well if Caxton did come and catch us and 
- even send us back to the reform school. That would — 
be better than going in for murder and when Sailor 
Frink pasted anybody, it might easily be murder 
without a whole lot of extra effort. 

I lay awake until dawn expecting each sound to | 
be Caxton or some other coppers after us. I schemed 
what I would do with Caxton’s stuff if they did 
come, for Sailor Frink had just laid it on the chair > 
next his bed when he turned in. But he was right. — 
Nobody came near us. Just as dawn was breaking — 
I heard Maggie go creaking downstairs and in a 
few minutes she was rattling things on the stove 
getting breakfast for her morning trade. I could 
smell the coffee brewing. 

Ten minutes after he rolled into the blankets, 
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Frink was snoring like a porpoise and he kept it up 
all night. He had an iron nerve, Sailor Frink. I 
dropped off to sleep after Maggie started cooking 
breakfast. I felt safe by that time. It was Frink 
who woke me up. 

“Eats, hearty,” he grinned at me. He was fresh 
as a field daisy and the smile was about his lips and 
twisted his scar a little. I do not see how he could 


_ be that way, but he was. I wondered who had 


found Caxton or if he had just come to and beat it, 
by himself. If that was true, I could see where 
Frink had been smart. What copper would want to 


_ admit that somebody had stolen his badge and his 


gun? 

While I dressed, Frink wrapped the things he had 
taken from Caxton in a red handkerchief. This he 
slipped inside his shirt and we went down to break- 
fast. Two strangers were there eating when we 
walked in. Anybody could see at a glance that they 


were deckhands. They were talking about shoving 


off that morning and they were not feeling any too 
good because they had been out all night. They 


- mentioned their ship which was a coastal schooner 
_ moored not far from Maggie’s. 


When we had finished our meal we started for the 
warehouse as usual but on the way Sailor Frink 
went aboard this schooner that was to sail. He 


asked if the skipper was there and they told him 
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the old man was asleep because he had been up all — 
night loading. | 
Sailor Frink said he was sorry because he wanted \ 
to sell him, before he sailed, some very good stuff at — 
a very low price. We followed the man aft while 
he saw if the skipper had roused out in the last — 
few minutes. But the skipper was still corking off _ 
so we left the ship. Sailor Frink did it all so well © 
that even I did not suspect anything, but when ~ 
we got to the loft he told me that, excepting the 
money he had taken from Caxton, all the other stuff, — 
wrapped in the handkerchief, was in one of the holds — 
of the coastal schooner that was to sail within an 
hour or so. ee 
I just had to laugh at the way he handled things ~ 
like that. Even if somebody said he had been > 
aboard that schooner just before sailing, what of it? — 
He had a good reason to go aboard: He was carry- — 
ing on his regular business. Now, when the stuff 
was found in the hold, it would look as though some 
of the crew had flopped Caxton for his bankroll. 
We opened the loft as usual and I got a list out » 
and started to go over names I could call on to try ‘ 
and sell stuff. When we passed that spot where we 
had left Caxton, we saw that he was gone. We did — 
not know where. I kept hoping that he had come — 
to and pride had made him shut up. I would have © 
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been glad to see him swagger in and start his close 
talk again. But he did not come. 
J went out calling that morning. I did a little 
_ business and on one deal I made an honest eighty 
dollars. At noon I met Sailor Frink at Maggie’s 
and I told him what I had done and that I would. 
come down that afternoon and make up the stuff 
_ into orders for shipping. He grinned at the eighty 
dollars. 

“T’ve thirty to add to it, so I have,” he said. 
“Thirty that we'll put along o’ the eighty an’ then 
we'll open a place for Gerber an’ use it plenty, that 


~ we will. Let ’em watch this loft. We'll work in 


Gerber’s!” 

I knew he meant thirty dollars he had found on 
Caxton the night before. Frink was just the kind of 
man to get a lot of kick out of using a copper’s 
money to fool coppers. At that, the idea of Cax- 
ton’s money in our place was funny. 

_ “Have you heard anythin’ about .. . him?” I 
asked Sailor Frink. . 

“Righto!” he said in loud tones, “you ain’t seen 
about it, ain’t you? Look at Maggie! She’s 
lookin’, so she is, like the chief mourner at a voo doo 
death dance?!” 

Maggie was. Her face was wrinkled deeper than 
ever and her eyes looked worried and tired. ‘What 
is it?’ I asked Frink, “tell me what happened!” 
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“Why, laddie,’’ he said, his husky voice so loud 
I knew anyone could hear him, “you ain’t akeepin’ 


pace, that you ain’t, with the news. Our friend 


Caxton was waylaid, that he was, waylaid. Some- 


body hit him on the head, so they did, the head. Laid — 


him out plenty an’ stole all his money. The papers 


says, that they do, that he was hit by a blunt instru- 
ment an’ mebbe his mouth was open, so it was, 
because he come off with a broke jaw an’ is in the 
’ospital !” 


I was sorry for Caxton but it was kind of nice not _ 


to have him prying around. He was away for ten 


_ days and during that time, whether he had others 


watching us or not, we got away with over three — 


thousand dollars worth of stuff and used the boat- ; 


house across the river for storing it. 


Twice during that time we used the stolen boat — 


to get around with and it worked exactly right. We 


could douse the lights and use that silencer Frink had 
installed. Things worked so easily and well that I 


even forgot a good deal about the police boat with — 


its searchlights and coppers and machine guns. 


With that extra money Frink and Shark and me | 
decided we would get Gerber to come on and either _ 


find a job along the docks where he could keep us 


tipped off on good plants, or have him open some 
kind of a place that we could use, where we would 


have more storage space than in the boathouse. 
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“We'll do nothin’ but honest business out 0’ the 


loft, so we will,” Frink ordered. ‘We'll let the 


fools watch that there fer all o’ their lives, that we 
will, an’ what orders we git we'll fill from other 
places like the boathouse or some other spot, with 
Gerber to look after plenty o’ details.”’ 

Then he showed one of the sides to him which 
made me love him so much and trust him to the last 
inch. “Gerber’l! have to be hid away, so he will,” he 
announced. “He can’t be acomin’ with us along the 
river. He’s got the wife, that he has, an’ kids. He 
can’t take chances.” 

So it all worked out. Gerber came in and 
through some man he knew in the police depart- 
ment, he got a job with a certain big company. The 
job was the kind that told him all about shipments 
of stuff and let him meet with a good many skip- 
pers and buyers. In a quiet way, without involv- 
ing himself, he would tell them that Sailor Frink 


was the man to buy from because the stuff was the 


same as they would get elsewhere and the prices 
were a lot lower. 


“- Gerber did only one thing that might have 


got him into trouble. He rented a loft farther up 


the river under another name. When we went out 


stealing, we stored the stuff in that loft. It was 


away from almost everything else and we took a 


Jot of time and care in selecting it. Many is the 
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night that I have crept under that upper loft, as we 
called it, the stolen boat purring like a muffled tea 
kettle, and caught the ropes the sailor had rigged 
to the hatches. It was all swift and sure, that — 
work. We kept everything in the best condition 
and we grew to know every inch of our territory. 

Gerber would tell us where a certain shipment 
was due to land at a certain time. We would be 
there and rush the stuff to the upper loft. Give us 
an hour alone at the loft and we would handle two 
or three thousand dollars worth of stuff. Then we 


would draw on that in small amounts and deliver — 


it on orders that Frink got at the first loft, or on 
orders that came indirectly through Gerber, 
We were sitting, as the saying is, on top of the 
world, and we got quite a sum of money laid by. | 
The money we banked under the name of Sailor > 
Frink and he used the account through the loft 


where honest business was done. The result was — 


that we had a good bank reference after a while. — | 
Frink bought for both cash and credit and he always 
paid right on time. Even good people were not 
afraid to buy from us. Lots of people bought stuff — 
because they thought we were just cutting the — 
market prices and being satisfied with a little profit — 
because our overhead was low. | 
The money laid in the bank most of the time and © 
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Sailor Frink just gave us all a blank check signed 
by him so we could get the money out if he should 
die. He gave each of us a check and said we could 
figure up from the books and divide the money 
between us. We kept getting bigger and bigger 
_ buyers as time went on. Some of our orders would 
run as high as ten and fifteen thousand dollars to 
one customer and only about two or three of that 
would be stolen stuff. But we were making money 


__-very fast. 


I am getting ahead of the story because, now that 
you have been told most of it, it is natural to get 
toward the finish as fast as I can. Let me go back 
to Caxton’s return after he had been at the hospital. 

He showed up one morning at our loft and his 
face had changed. There was a sharp line down 
the side of his cheek and chin where the jawbone 
had been broken. I guess it did not heal very well 
because Caxton was pretty old. It seemed, now, 
that he talked out of the side of his mouth. It gave 
him a different appearance. 

_ But his eyes were the same. Exactly the same. 
Hard, steady, unwinking when he was talking to 
you. He walked right up to Sailor Frink. 

“How’s business?” he asked. 
“Tt won’t be so good now,” Frink grinned at him. 
“I was sorry, so I was, you got lammed, Caxton, 
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’cause I’m sorta likin’ a man like you. But ’twas 
nice, so ’twas, to have you in that ’ospital. We 
done better business, so we did.” 

“T don’t doubt it,’ Caxton sneered, “an’ I’m 
tellin’ you, Frink, that I never knew a man that 
could hit harder. If I could hit that hard, mister 
man, I wouldn’t see the need of doin’ it in the 
dark!” 

“Ain’t it the truth, Caxton?’ Frink grinned, 
his face as steady as a church steeple, “you’d be 
thinkin’ so you would, that nobody would do that. 
Anyhow . . . they never knowed, so they didn’t, 
that you was a copper. Who'd expect a copper to 
have much money on “im?” He was pretending | 
he did not understand the cop’s meaning. 


Caxton dropped his hard eyes until his glance — 


rested on Frink’s right hand which, at the moment, _ 

was holding a new heaving line that he was about — 

to splice on one end and monkey-fist on the other. — 
“T’m lookin’ right now,” he said steadily, “at the — 


blunt instrument that cracked my chin. I know ~ 


you done it, ee Know it as well as I Bae * 
my own name.’ i 
“You lie like hell, Caxton,” Frink snarled, Hi 7 
teeth baring and his scar twitching. He let the 
heaving line fall from his hand and the gnarled _ 
fingers wound into a fist. “I know, so I does, that — 
that’s a fightin’ word, that liar. But you’re a liar | 
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an’ [ ain’t sayin’ I wouldn’t like to prove it you, so 
I ain't! I ain’t never hit you, Caxton, but I’m 
happy you was hit; happy, an’ jealous o’ the man 


that done the trick. If you ain’t alikin’ o’ that, do 


what you please!” 

I stood there like I was nailed to the floor. I 
could not move or speak. Caxton remained as 
calm as a statue. He ran his tongue gingerly into 
the part of his cheek where the line showed clear- 


est, wiggled it there a second as his eyes watched the 


tense sailor, then he said: | 
_ *No man on the docks would have a chance with 
you, Frink. But I stand pat on what I said and 


. just as sure as day and night, I'll knock you off 


sooner or later. You’re crooked, Frink. Crooked 
an’ smart . . . but Ill git you with the goods.” 
He sort of smacked his lips a little, then spit 


toward a crack in the floor of the loft. He missed 


the crack and the saliva crept out over the floor- 


dust like ink on a blotter. 


“Be damned sure you git me good, Caxton, when 
you do,” Frink told him, “just be right sure .. . 


or a broken jaw won't be no more’n a flea bite to 


what you'll git, so it won't.” 
“Tll git you good, Frink,’’ Caxton promised. 
Then he turned to me: “You'd better wise up to 


_ yourself, kid, an’ shake this tough guy. There’s a 
Jot of trouble ahead if you don’t.” 
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“T’m workin’ here,”’ I said, ‘an’ I’m stickin’ here.” 

Caxton spit again, rubbed his chin where it had 
been broken and went out of the loft. Then Sailor 
Frink went over and put his heel on Caxton’s saliva 
and ground it there until the planks frayed under 
his heel. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ES Por a long time we fooled Caxton and every- 
body else by working through Gerber and the 
upper loft. That way, everything was cut to the 
smallest risk. I found out later that Sailor Frink 
had taken me to the loft the night he had hit Caxton 
because, by way of a connection that Shark had 
made at police headquarters, he had been able to 
_ discover in advance what the orders to the harbor 
squad were. Shark had been warned and he had 
warned Sailor Frink. 
You can see that we were bound to succeed for 
a while; succeed until Caxton could ferret us out 


_ with his steely mind and his dead certainty that 


Frink was stealing. There is no doubt that he hated 


|  Frink after that blow in the dark. There is no 


doubt that Frink hated him just as hard for his 
‘eternal meddling. They were bound to clash again, 
and again, until one of them was put out of the 
_ race for keeps. That is what they did, at last. 

_ During the time we operated, selling big com- 
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panies stolen goods either with a smirk of under- 
standing or a tip to some employee, getting our — 
tips through Gerber and a degree of protection 
through Shark, I kept calling on Marjorie. We 
were engaged. We knew that neither of us ever 
would marry any other, but we did not hurry things. 
I was content just to be with her and she seemed so 
with just hazy talk about the time we would be 
married and have a home. | 

She never mentioned me to Caxton and I never 
mentioned her. On certain nights she would be 
with Maggie and the cop, every other night we were _ 
together except when I worked and usually that was 
after I left her. ie 

There was just one time when I saw tears in her 
eyes and that was over Caxton. I never knew 
much about his home life but it broke Marje up a 
good deal when the detective’s wife died. She was 
fairly old and I suppose she had to be expecting 
death. But Marje cried a lot then because the news- 


papers told of the long romance between her uncle _ 


and his wife and she felt that, even though Caxton 
showed his grief but a little, he was badly hurt. | 
Maggie was affected too. There seemed a lot of — 
affection between the three but I was too happy with 
Marje and too busy with Frink to care an awful 
lot. Caxton was nothing but trouble and worry to 
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me even if he had let me beat the reform school 
racket. But I spoke to him about it. He seemed 
kind of glad I did. I said: 

“T seen in the papers, Mister Caxton, that your 
wife passed out. I’m sorry fer you.” 

He shook my hand, the first time he ever had, 
and he came as near smiling as ever he did. His 
eyes were so steady as ever and he said: ““Thanks, 
Sandy. Everythin’ works out for the best.” 

But he and Marje got closer then. [ think she 
felt that he was lonely and wanted to help him 
through his hour of trouble. She was as sweet in 
that way as in every other. They were much to- 
gether and I began to wonder if Marje might not, 
_ because of feeling sentimental, tell him about us. 
_ When a girl loves it is asking a lot to have her keep 
her happiness to herself. 

So, after a fashion, we were drifting. Drifting 
happily and in content, but drifting. Marje worked 
as a stenographer and she liked it and used to ask 
me business questions. All women like to make 
_ themselves, and men, think they understand busi- 

ness. Marje really did not because she was too 
innocent; too unsuspicious. With me, I was not. 
I knew a thing or two about business because I had 
‘seen men with four stripes on their arm buy what 
they knew was stolen stuff. 
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In fact, it was Sank a man that brought ca 
the end for us. Not that he wanted to. He was just 
buying from us as he had before and by Sei 
in warrants to his company at regular prices and — 
buying from us, he could make the difference. He 
was captain of a big coastal steamer and he ordered 
a lot of stuff at one time. ee ae 

It was good stuff for us because we could clean 
up about four thousand dollars on the haul and — 
Caxton was miles behind us. We were not afraid © 
to work. What with Shark to tell us where the cops | 
were and Gerber to steer us to the stuff and get the © 
whole lay-out planned in advance, we thought about — 
the actual stealing of the stuff as the smallest part 
of the job. ; vo 1 

But a man can be too careful. See 

Sailor Frink was delighted with the order from 
this captain and he laid plans more complete than | 
ever before. That was because, when Githier 4 | 
located the stuff we had to have, it was down low ' 
on the river where the traffic was heavier and where 
we took more chances while we worked. At first Rs 
we said we would wait for a better spot but the — 

sailor was never one to wait. We knew where the ‘ 
stuff was and he believed that there was a way to. i 
get it. | oy 
“Hit,” he always said, “while the iron is hot. 7 
We'll be gettin’ this stuff, so we will, by thinkin’ an’ | 
| 
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= emnity’ a mite more than we’ve had to before, that 
Se we will.” 


As a result we had a talk with Shark. During 
that Frink asked him about his connections at police 
See headquarters. That was where we slipped up. But 


SP the sailor was not to blame. Shark was. It seems 


a2 that the only real connection he had was a legiti- 


mate one. Pretending to represent the big company 


Y | that he worked for, he would go to the police and 
find out what the orders for the night were. 
He was told them because they believed he was 


“acting for his company and the company was con- 
o trolling the movement of big orders on the plans of 
the police. But Shark never told us that. He gave 


us to understand that he had influence and in that 


a way made himself look big in our eyes. I guess he 


wanted us to think he was more important to us 


sh than he really was. 


Sailor Frink put it up to him squarely. “Go,” 
he said, “to this man you know, Shark. Tell ’im, 


Nf ‘so you do, that there’s a thousan’ in it fer him if the 
_ police boat is far away from this spot tomorrow 
night. He can fix it, so he can. Mebbe a fake tip, 


or mebbe a money split with his boss, mebbe.”’ 

Instead of making a clean breast of the thing, 
_ Shark gambled. We all had tremendous faith in 
_ Sailor Frink and it was his idea that anybody but 

__ Caxton could be bought. Thinking as he did, his 
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move was a wise one. Had he known of Shark’s 
little deception, he never would have done it. But 
I will relate just what happened. | 

It is funny how little things grow into big ones. _ 
On the night we planned to rob the place on the 
lower river, I had a date to take Marje to the theatre. 
I did not cancel that because I thought we would _ 
not work until very late. At four on the afternoon — 


of the day we were to work, Shark called to Sailor — 


Frink and told him he had fixed everything 
and that the police boat would be way up 
the river between ten and eleven that night. oe 
That made me cancel the date with Marje. I 
called her on the telephone and told her that Frink | 
had just told me I must work that night. She said — 
she was sorry but understood and we would see each 


other the next day. She also told me that Caxton 
was going to meet her at six and take hertodinner.I 


should have given that more thought but I was a _ 
little jealous of the old man and all the ‘sympathy — 
she was giving him about his wife Passe out, : 
thought only about that. e2 
At nine o’clock that night, Sailor Frink and me 
took the trolley to the upper ferry and made the © 
same trip we had the night before we robbed Kraft’s 


place. All the way over I was nervous. I never had ~ 
been nervous in the same way before but tonight I _ 


was plain afraid. If I could have found nerve I _ 
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would have asked Frink to call it off until later. But 
I knew what he would say. It looked like the safest 


po job we had ever pulled. 


_ Gerber had arranged the stuff we wanted under 
one order blank so it would all be together when 
we found it and that made loading easier and 
~ quicker. Shark had the police fixed so we did not 

_need to fear them .. . yet I was afraid. I guess 
there is such a thing as a sixth sense and it cer- 
tainly worked on me that night. 
The night itself was bad. All day there had been 
‘slate gray clouds in the sky and the water of the 
river looked a sort of dirty brown mixed with gray. 
A gusty wind had blown and was still blowing and 


the river lapped and slapped spitefully at piling and 


at the prow of boats. Yet it was warm; too warm. 


_ Everything was sticky and I felt as though I had 


no will to do anything. It was the kind of day 
that tells you things are wrong and I was sensitive 


to it. But not Sailor Frink. 


_ When we got on the ferryboat he walked right 
to the bow and looked out over the water as it was 


sucked under the rushing boat. It seemed to me 


- that he could not wait to get started and finished 
with the job to be done. Down river the lights 
looked hollow and sombre and the reflection from 


By, the ferryboat showed the water choppy and flecked 


with whitecaps all about us. 
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“We'll be gittin’ to the spot, bucko,” Frink told 
me, “at about ten-fifteen, so we will. That gives us 
forty-five minutes, accordin’ to Shark, fer work we 
should be adoin’ in twenty. Time, it allows, fer 
bad breaks an’ fouled gear, so it does.” 

The little trolley on the far shore was crowded 
so we could do no talking aboard that. When we 
swung under the big electric sign on the factory its — 
light against the shadows seemed less brilliant. It 
was as though the very air was thick about us and 
the night heavy and sluggish and dangerous. I 
hated it; feared it as J never had feared before. It 
did not affect Sailor Frink. Rg 

When we walked down the long alley he whis- 
pered in his thick voice of what we would do. His 
watch showed it to be ten minutes of ten. That 
was well timed, he said. Ten minutes we would 
take to check our supply of gasoline, ship our gear 
for raising the trick mast, and tune up our motor. 
Then we would cut across the river and drop down 
the far shore to the spot where we would work. __ 

“There’ll be no watchman just at the spot, so” 
there won’t,” Frink told me. “The loft is guarded, 
that it is, like half a dozen others, by a man who 
looks after four or five places. He’ll be amakin’ 0’ 
his rounds, so he will, but he pulls at this place on 
the hour. He won’t be due back after ten, so he 
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won't, till eleven. We’ll be back at the boathouse 


by then.” 

We filled the tank with gas, checked the oil in 
the crank case and looked the boat over generally. 
I tried the lights while still the heavy drop door 
at the rear of the house was down. The old fa- 


- miliar smells of the boathouse struck me harder than 
ever. I loved them, yet I feared them. Inside that 


dark and dank place there were hundreds of things 
that seemed friendly to me and the whisper of the 
river under us sounded like the voice of all friendly 


_ things trying to warn me. 


Outside, on the river, a shore boat of some kind 


_ piped a sharp whistle. It was nothing but a signal 
_ to pass to port, but when it cut through the night 
it seemed to me like a siren straight from hell and 
I was so jumpy that I almost fell into the river. 


Every sound was like that. They all seemed unlike 


_ J had been hearing them for years and they scared 


me because they warned me. 
Frink finally said it was time to start and I 
saw him, in the light of the small flash, fitting the 


‘crank and twisting over the motor. I caught the 
block and tackle and raised the door. Outside was 


: the river and much as I loved it, then I hated and 


feared it. It was dark and all the shore lights were 
like eyes staring at me. I had the feeling that some- 
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thing was close by and that it was unfriendly and 
we could not see it. 

The motor caught and the boat heeled to the kick 
of the screw. Frink turned toward me. “There’s | 
a bigger light fer this eae work, so there is, lad- 
die. Find it there an’ try it.” 

I groped around the cock-pit and shortly felt a_ 
round flashlight with an adjustable focus. I pointed — 
it into the boat and pressed the button downward. 
The light was so brilliant that I shut it off instantly. 
Sailor Frink laughed his husky laugh and the motor 
turned faster and I heard the clutch grunt as re- 
verse gear took hold. We backed out onto the river. — 

Without any orders from Sailor Frink I took my © 
usual place in the boat and my usual job. In all 
the traveling we did on the river, I never accom- 
plished anything by riding in the bow and watching 
for drifting danger. For all I know we may have ~ 
passed hundreds of half-submerged logs by inches. 
I never saw them; do not know what I could have 
done about it if I had, for we carried no front light © 
and I would have seen them too late. : 

That night I leaned against the little forecast | 
and felt myself shaking as my knees tried to press 
steady against the wood. It wasnouse. That sixth — 
sense was sharpened to danger that I could not see or 
understand. It racked my nerves like sandpaper 
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grinds an eyeball. It kept me jumpy and clumsy 


|. and wetting my lips and dodging shadows. . . . 


Sailor Frink steered a course downstream for a 
few minutes, then, laying his way by a light ashore 
that we recognized as the tower of a building, he cut 


across the river. In the center of the stream he or- 


dered me to cut off the running lights. I did. We 
were still well upstream from the place we were 


going and just as soon as I doused the lights, Frink 


put the helm hard over and opened the gas. We 


q shot downstream like an arrow. Anyone who had 
seen our lights and suddenly missed them would 


have a hard time tracing us. 
When we were about opposite the spot where we 


were to work, Frink cut toward shore. The silencer 


kept the voice of our motor down to a little whine. 


When we were still well out from the beach I caught 
the sound of Frink’s husky voice. 


“Step the mast, matey, step ’er up,” he called. 


4q I slid the mast upward, the halyards flopping list- 


lessly about my arms and head as the sultry air 
stirred them. Quickly I clamped the hooks at the 


-gunwale of the boat and took fast turns on the turn- 


» _ buckles. I was glad to be doing something other 


than sitting there and waiting for a danger I could 


feel but neither see nor understand. I climbed the 


mast and cleared the tackle at the peak whick we 


-_-would use to lower away stolen goods. 
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When I hit the deck I sensed that Frink had cut 
down the speed of the motor and we were creeping — 
along close in toward shore, the vast piers and ware- 
houses seemed dead and alive by turn. It was a — 
ereat night for short excursion boats and several of 
the companies had announced an extra trip. ‘Their 


docks were ablaze with lights and one of them wag — 


only a few hundred feet below where we must work. 


We were so low down the river that I could see © 


the range lights of the outer channel and there the © 
anchor lights of big ships gazed at us as steady as 
painted rocks on a black hillside. We crept closer, © 
the water gurgling under our bow and from the 
lighted pier the voices of merry-makers coming like | 
word from another world. | 
Under the loft we were going to rob the air was 


fetid, sultry, unstirring. JI began to perspire more ~ 


than ever and slipped a handkerchief inside the soft 
collar of my shirt. I was wet all over. I caught 
piling to steady our slow course under the loft. — 


Frink shut off the motor and came to my side and © 


together we worked the boat ahead and about until © 
we judged ourselves to be under loading hatches. 
Then Frink, with that tremendous nerve he had, — 
flashed the big light upward and we located the 
hatches and worked directly under them. | 
Frink managed to moor the boat to a piling and = 
then he sprayed the lifting device of the collapsible — 
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mast with oil. After that we hoisted away very 
_ slowly so that the upper part would not bang against 
_ the floor of the loft. When she touched, we lowered 


away a foot, made fast, and [ shinnied up, a marlin 
spike ready in my hand and my tongue dry and 
thick in my mouth. 

It was no easy matter to jimmy that hatch. The 


_ thing had been secured well on the inside and when 
I finally broke it free the noise sounded to me like 
-atroop of cavalry ina mausoleum. It did not bother 


Sailor Frink. He just chuckled and called up to 


me: “In you go, laddie. Gerber said he would tag © 


the stuff green if he could, so he did. Take your 
little light an’ be alookin’ fer green tags, bucko. 
Soon as you git it moved to the hatch, let Sailor 
Frink know, matey, an’ we'll hoist the mast up 


4 _ through the hatch, so we will, an’ lower away.” 


abouts, so we ain't! Step lively, matey! 


I went up through the hatch though both my 


eyes got filled with dust as I did it. Once in the 


warehouse, I stood still and took the handkerchief 
off my neck and tried to wipe my eyes out with it. 


_’ Jt took me a minute to do that and I heard Frink’s 
voice calling up asking if everything was all right. 


“All right,” I called back softly, “I’m goin’ to 
look now. My eyes got full of dust, Sailor.” 

“Lucky,” I heard him chuckle, “ ’twasn’t yer nose, 
that it was! We ain’t awantin’ o’ sneezin’ here- 
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Warehouses and lofts did not hold the nightly ter- 
rors for me they had when first I went into them. — 
I had grown to know them; to know the little scrap- — 
ings and whisperings and rattlings that are always — 
there. But tonight I was afraid, again. It was — 
that same feeling that had oppressed me ever since 
I had talked with Marje and learned she was going 
to eat with Caxton. jab) 

I flashed the little light to get my bearings, then 
started a still hunt and a quick one, for stuff tagged 
with green tags. I used the light as little as I could. 
Gerber had done his part. There was the stuff. It 
was about thirty feet from the hatch through which | 
we wanted to lower it. All of it was heavy stuff. — 
I went to it and tried to move it. I could not. ae 

Right away, because I could not wait to get out 
of that place and shake the feeling of fear that 
stipped me, I went back and called down to Frink. | 
He answered at once and his voice sounded happy - 
and care-free as the song of a meadow lark. 

“It’s too much fer me, Sailor,” I told him, ‘“‘the 
stuff weighs a ton!” 

I heard him chuckle, then skirmish around in the 
boat below. I knew he was making fast so that the - 
boat could not get away. Then I heard the hoist- 
ing tackle creak ever so slightly and the lines slap 
against the mast. Up through the hatch came the 
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_ top of our mast and the lines were all ready to hook 
on and lower away. In a jiffy Sailor Frink was 


climbing through the hatch and with him there I felt 


_ better. 


“You got ’er located, bucko?’ he asked, “where 


_ away, matey, where away?” 


I led him down the loft floor to the stuff and he 


~ had the big light in his hand and flashed it. It made 
the place like day and scared me half to death. He 


saw the stuff and grunted. Then he snapped off the 


_ light and we bent over and took hold of a coil of 


line. We had lifted it up and started toward the 


hatch when the crash came. All that fear that had 
been boiling inside me the whole night, came to a 


point, a fiery point that seared right into the heart 


and blazed there, a white terror. 


Under us sounded the shrillest blast known to the. 
ears of a crook. It was a police whistle. I let go 


the coil of rope we were lugging and heard it thump 
down to the floor of the loft. Up through the cracks 
of the floor flooded rays of white light. The police 


boat was under us and the searchlight was blazing 


away. Suddenly it turned upward and trained 
__ through the open hatch and it was so bright it looked 


like a painted pillar. 


I saw Sailor Frink leap after the coil we had 


dropped and in one mighty effort gather it into his 
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arms. He lunged and staggered toward the hatch — 
we had opened, kicked it over and closed with one | 
foot and dropped the heavy coil down onto it. Then — 
he whirled toward me and darted to the big light he ~ 
had dropped on the floor. He picked that up and 
pressed the button. We could see. Frink stood © 
motionless for a second as though he was taking 
stock of what offered us as a way out. “Keep steady 
on the course, matey,” he whispered huskily, ‘a close 
pinch, that it is, but keep steady on the course.” 
Below us we could hear shouted commands and _ 
there was a heavy banging and thumping at the © 
hatch. I looked, sort of paralyzed by the way — 
things had happened, and saw the hatch opening. A> 
, hand came through and it held a pistol that gleamed 
in the white light from below. I pointed. Frink 
-grunted, then caught my arm and together we ran ~ 
toward the front door of the place. That was our - 
only chance. A 
Sailor Frink kept the light trained on the door 
and we ran fast. Just before we reached it, it few 
open and in the rays of our big flashlight I saw the ~ 
last man on earth I wanted to see. Caxton! There — 
he stood, his face set in a smirk and his eyes almost — 
as steady and bright as our light. We stopped short. | 
“You bastard!” Frink snarled, “you sneakin’, — 
schemin’, low-down bastard. . . !” 
Caxton shouted at us: 
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. “Stand there, Frink .. . you, too, kid...I 
_ mean business !”’ 

_ We could see that he did. In his right hand, held 
as steady as the gaze of his hard eyes, was a pistol. 
He had us cold. 

| Sailor Frink snapped off our light but it did not 
help. Behind us the hatch was opening more and 

through the chinks of the loft floor the white light 
_ of the searchlight was beaming. Caxton could see 


us clearly enough. 


“Stand!” he said again, “if you don’t Frink, I'll 
kill you like a rat!” 
“You couldn’t be killin’ any other way, Caxton, 
that you couldn’t,” Frink snarled, ““because you are 
- arat; a dirty, rotten rat; an’ I’ll show you how a 
- man is after fightin’, Caxton!” 
_ With one move he hurled the heavy flashlight 
straight at Caxton’s head, then charged in after it. 
_I saw a spurt of flame, the loft was filled with the 


roar of a shot and the flashlight sailed on past Cax- 


ton’s head and crashed in a thousand pieces against 
the wall. Frink cursed and staggered, but kept go- 
ing. Caxton called again to him to stop. Frink 
damned him to eternal hell and kept going. 
Another flash and another roar. Caxton was bent 
low and firing as a man who aims carefully. I ran 
toward Frink and heard him gasp again, saw him sort 
of trip and his knees hit the floor of the loft. He 
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swayed there a second and his eyes raised up toward 
Caxton. The scar on his face twitched and — 


twitched and his lips set themselves as he spoke: 


“I never carried one, Caxton,” he grumbled, his 
husky voice rasping through his yellow teeth like 


wind through reeds, “never carried a gun... 


you're lucky... you . . dov-*) thar sagem 
ATO ce 


With his second shot Caxton had dragged out a 
flashlight of his own and he came toward us, now, 


the light still trained on Frink. I saw the great 


shoulders of the sailor hunch forward, saw his head. 
sag lower and lower and his great, square hands — 


bunch their gnarled fingers against the loft floor as 
he fought to keep from falling prone. 


Caxton closed in, the gun still threatening us both. © 


His jaw was set and a light of satisfaction filled his 


hard eyes. I was so paralyzed by all that had hap- 


pened that I never saw Marje until she screamed. 
Caxton whirled half round at the sound and my 
knees went weaker than ever. 


Frink heard, too. As he heard he seemed to real- : 


ize that this was the girl I loved. His face lost its 


set of hatred and he managed to turn toward me. 


A twisted smile spread over his dazed face. 
“Frails,” he muttered huskily, “spoil men . 
fer... business . . . so they do... .” 
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_ “No, Sailor Frink!” I cried, going toward him, 
% “no. I never talked.” | 

1 He collapsed to the floor; sprawled there just like 
Caxton had on the dock that night long before. 
_ Marje leaped right over his body and threw her arms 
2 around my neck. Her head lay against my chest and 
i she cried and begged her Uncle Jerry to let me alone. 
Caxton came close, gun still in hand. Behind us 
; the hatch and the heavy coil were yielding to the 
efforts of the police boat crew. 

“TF love him... love him... love him... 
Uncle Jerry... Oh...I can’t let him go, 
Baoncre Jerry .\... I can't. ... 2” 

Caxton looked at me. His eyes were ablaze. He 
asked me if I loved the girl. I told him I had for 
_ three years and we were planning to be married. 
_ When I said that it was like I had slapped his face. 
_ For the first time in my life I saw his eyes soft and 
_ tender and swimming with tears. 

ae _ He flashed a look into Marje’s face, asked her if 
_ she wanted to marry a thief and a crook. She said 
3 she wanted to marry me no matter what I was. 
_ Marje is just that way. 

Finally, when the hatch banged upward and the 
coil rolled free behind us, Caxton snapped off his 
light and grabbed my arm. He dragged us both 
- toward the door and freedom. Outside, the pier 
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was a narrow planking and he stood there while 


the coppers clambered into the loft behind us. 


“You'll go through with this, Sandy?” he said, a 


his voice like a file on steel, “‘no matter what? You — 
love this girl? You'll . . . marry her no matter 
what you learn about her ... about... a 


thing?” 


“Yes, Caxton,” I Saree: “T1l marry her the 


minute I git a chance.” 


“You'll git the chance,” he said, and for the Gest 7 
time in his life Caxton had been bought off. I was — 
staggered by his words. Marje gasped a throaty © 
thanks and prayer combined. We stood there in — 
the dark, the three of us. Caxton was thinking. — 
Back on the floor of the loft tramped the feet of 
the police and there they found the silent figure of 


Sailor Frink. 


“Beat it to Maggie’s,” Caxton ordered. “Take | 
Marje with you. Tell Maggie I sent you, an’ why. — 
Wait there fer me ... both of you. An’ say — 
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nothin’. You ain’t bere out of Maggie’s nen if . \ 


you're asked.” 


Then he dropped his gun on the planks and ‘ 
jumped into the river. I grabbed Marje and ran — 
but it seemed to me that all the whole world had — 
gone suddenly crazy or that I was just going through — 
a very bad dream and would wake up Pretty Sete ; 
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and find Sailor Frink grinning down at me telling 
_ me that it was time to start out for the boathouse. 


_ We got to Maggie’s and told just what had hap- 
pened. Maggie hid us both away in her own room 


and there she crooned over Marjorie and comforted 
her and said that Caxton would find a way through. 


But the looks she gave me were queer ones, as 
though she could not understand how these things 


could be. 


After a time she went out and when she returned 
she had washed hard and combed her hair and her 


_ false teeth were in. She looked a whole lot better 


and she smiled at us and said that she loved Marje 
enough to do anything under heaven for her and if 


” Marje loved me, she guessed she did too. 


_ That finishes the story about river pirating. 
The rest is of a happier nature. You have seen 


_ that for yourself. I have a home and I am work- 
- ing and Caxton saw to both those things. He has 
been the best friend a man could have outside Sailor 
_ Frink. The sailor would have beaten even Caxton 
_as a friend if he had only been straight. But a man 
is a man and must live his own life. Frink is a 


great memory with me. 
He died from Caxton’s bullets. But before he 


_ died they laid him into the police boat and rushed 
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him to the hospital. There they told him he was | ‘ 
dying and tried to get him to talk. He talked, but : 
all he said was that he wanted Caxton to know the i 
end was not yet between them and that they surely s i 
would meet in hell. | 4 
Not a very nice way to die, but Sailor Frink was 
a man who was just that way. He never mentioned ; 
me, he never mentioned Gerber and he never men- 
tioned Shark, even though he must have known that i 
it was Shark who had brought about the trouble. 
Caxton has since told me that Shark made the 
thousand dollar offer and the man at headquarters ‘ 
agreed to accept it, then set the trap that the sailor 
and me walked into. But Sailor Frink died as he 
had lived; hard, square, unafraid. With his pass- 
ing the ring that stole along the river broke up. 
Gerber had a family so he took what was left in the é 
bank. He offered me my share but Marje would not | 
let me have it. Shark refused his share because he © 
dared not take it on account of the tracing the police § 
might do to his door if he did take the money. s 
Nobody had a thing on Gerber. He said that 
Frink had wanted him to have the money because 
he had been good to the sailor while he was a prisoner 
in the reform school. He got away with that. | 
The last thing that remains to tell, is why Cax- 
ton could be bought for Marje and why he jumped 
into the river in that crazy way. That I hate to 
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tell. It is why I have never told you my real name 
in this story. But I suppose I have got to tell ix, 


else people will never understand either Maggie or 


NS, pat 


weet _ . pie”) 2h, Ske = * y Mie t° ? *s ~ ye "i os 


_ Caxton. 


The two of them, as you may know, were over to 


our little house for dinner last Sunday and Maggie 
made one of the old time stews and had lots of bread 
on hand to soak in the gravy. Caxton and Maggie 


are married. They got married just before we did 
and never told us a thing about it. 


But when they were married, they took us both 
aside and talked to us and said they would stand by 
us and help us. Then they sent Marje out on an 
_ errand just to get rid of her and Maggie and Cax- 
ton both cried as they told me that Marje was their 
own daughter and that was why Maggie had never 
married. Well. . . . I understood then, what Cax- 
_ ton had meant about no kid being responsible for 
‘mistakes and I grasped something of what an un- 


happy life they both had lived all those years on the 


_ docks. 


After all, I guess every man, if he is a man, has 


his price. Caxton’s was love and he never flinched 
when it came to being bought by that. His story 


_ to the police was a peach. He told of killing Frink, 


then of being attacked by Frink’s accomplice and 
finally hurled into the river. 


“But,” he said in his statement, “I would know 
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the man the second I laid eyes on him. He is as 
big as Frink, and skinny, and there never was a man 


with redder hair. He came off first this time, but 


watch fer a man with red hair, six feet high and 


19 


skinny . . . we'll land him, never fear! 


I am five feet eight and I have not yet learned to 


stop eating so I never will be skinny. . 

One more word of explanation, then I am dote: 
Marjorie did not come to the docks that night look- 
ing for me. She came there because, while Caxton 


peng lwpeck 
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was eating dinner with her, he was worried. He 


knew what was coming and.she suspected that he ~ : 
was in danger. She followed him there and found — 


me. , | 
I am mighty glad, now, that she did. When, 
every Sunday, we go to Sailor Frink’s grave and lay 


flowers there, she stands by my side and seems, like _ 
the little wonder she is, to understand that the blos- | | 
soms I offer rest in the soft air like petals plucked — 


from the folds of a sleeping soul. 
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‘**The Books You Like to Read 
at the Price You Like to Pay” 


There Are Two Sides 
to Everything— 


—including the wrapper which covers 
every Grosset & Dunlap book. When 
you feel in the mood for a good ro- 
mance, refer to the carefully selected list 
of modern fiction comprising most ot 
the successes by prominent writers of 
the day which is printed on the back of 
every Grosset & Dunlap book wrapper. 


You will find more than five hundred 
titles to choose from—books for every 


mood and every taste and every pocket- 
book. 


Don't forget the other side, but in case 
the wrapper is lost, write to the publishers 
for 2 complete catalog. 


There is a Grosset & Dunlap Book 
for every mood and for every taste 


JACK LONDON’S NOVELS 


Tales of strong hearts, men and women, in the © 
frozen wastes of the Land of Eternal Snows, 


werton. 


tales of splendid courage and adventure on the : 
sailing ships of the seven seas, tales of the blackat i 
and the whites of the Far-away Islands, and tales t 
of wanderings and roamings in many lands. — | 
BURNING DAYLIGHT 
CALL OF THE WILD, THE 
DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS, A 4 
JERRY, OF THE ISLANDS 
MICHAEL, BROTHER OF JERRY 
SEA WOLF, THE 
SMOKE BELLEW 
SON OF THE WOLF, THE 
VALLEY OF THE MOON, THE 
WHITE FANG 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, NEW YORK _ 
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DETECTIVE STORIES BY J. S. FLETCHER 


. May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list 
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THE KANG-HE VASE 
THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL 

THE AMARANTH CLUB 

THE GREAT BRIGHTON MYSTERY 
THE COPPER BOX 

FALSE SCENT 

THE SECRET OF THE BARBICAN 
THE ANNEXATION SOCIETY 

THE WOLVES AND THE LAMB 
GREEN INK 

THE LOST MR. LINTHWAITE 

THE MILL OF MANY WINDOWS 

THE HEAVEN.KISSED HILL 

THE MIDDLE TEMPLE MURDER 

| THE SAFETY PIN 

‘THE SECRET WAY 

: THE VALLEY OF HEADSTRONG MEN 
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Ask for Complete free list of G. & D. Popular Copyrighted Fiction 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, NEW YORK 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD’S | 


STORIES OF ADVENTURE 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s fist 


THE ANCIENT HIGHWAY 


A GENTLEMAN OF COURAGE f 


THE ALASKAN 

THE COUNTRY BEYOND 

THE FLAMING FOREST _ 

THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN 

THE RIVER’S END 

THE GOLDEN SNARE 

NOMADS OF THE NORTH 

KAZAN 0 ae 

BAREE, SON OF KAZAN 

THE COURAGE OF CAPTAIN PLUM — 
THE DANGER TRAIL 

THE HUNTED WOMAN 

THE FLOWER OF THE NORTH 

THE GRIZZLY KING 

ISOBEL 

THE WOLF HUNTERS 

THE GOLD HUNTERS 

THE COURAGE OF MARGE O’DOONE 
BACK TO GOD’S COUNTRY 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset and Dunlap’s list. 
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UNDER THE TONTO RIM 
TAPPAN’S BURRO 

THE VANISHING AMERICAN 
THE THUNDERING HERD 

THE CALL OF THE CANYON 
WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND 
TO THE LAST MAN 

THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER 

THE MAN OF THE FOREST 

THE DESERT OF WHEAT 

THE U. P. TRAIL 

WILDFIRE 

THE BORDER LEGION 

THE RAINBOW TRAIL 

THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT 
RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS 
THE LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
THE LONE STAR RANGER 
DESERT GOLD 

BETTY ZANE 

THE DAY OF THE BEAST 
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LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS 
The life story of ‘‘ Buffalo Bill’’ by his sister Helen Cody 
Wetmore, with Foreword and conclusion by Zane Grey. 


¥ ZANE GREY’S BOOKS FOR BOYS 


ROPING LIONS IN THE GRAND CANYON 

KEN WARD IN THE JUNGLE 

aa THE YOUNG LION HUNTER 

a THE YOUNG FORESTER 
| THE YOUNG PITCHER 

THE SHORT STOP 

THE RED-HEADED OUTFIELD AND OTHER 
BASEBALL STORIES 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS NOVELS 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset and Dunlap’s list 


THE OUTLAW OF TORN 
TARZAN AND THE GOLDEN LION 
THE MAD KING 

THE MOON MAID 

THE ETERNAL LOVER 

THE BANDIT OF HELL’S BEND 
THE CAVE GIRL 

THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT 
TARZAN OF THE APES 

TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR 
TARZAN AND THE ANT MEN 
TARZAN THE TERRIBLE 
TARZAN THE UNTAMED 

THE BEASTS OF TARZAN 

THE RETURN OF TARZAN 

THE SON OF TARZAN 

JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN 

AT THE EARTH’S CORE 
PELLUCIDAR 

THE MUCKER 

A PRINCESS OF MARS 

THE GODS OF MARS 

THE WARLORD OF MARS 
THUVIA, MAID OF MARS 

THE CHESSMEN OF MARS 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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PETER B. KYNE’S NOVELS 
: May be had wherever books are soid. Ask for Grosset and Dunlap’s list. 


MONEY TO BURN 


The exciting adventures of Elmer Clarke with his suddenly 
acquired million. 


THE ENCHANTED HILL 


A gorgeous story with a thrilling mystery and a beautiful girl. 


NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET 


A romance of California and the South Seas. 


CAPPY RICKS RETIRES 


Cappy retires, but the romance of the sea and business, keep 
calling him back, and he comes back strong. 


THE PRIDE OF PALOMAR 


| When two strong men clash and the under-dog has Irish blood 
in his veins—there’s a tale that Kyne can tell. 


KINDRED OF THE DUST . 


¥ } Donald McKay, son of Hector McKay, millionaire lumber king, 
3 bs falls in love with “ Nan of the sawdust pile.” 


: THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS 
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- The fight of the Cardigans, father and son, to hold the Valley 
_-—sé@f: the Giants against treachery. 

—  CAPPY RICKS 

; Cappy Ricks gave Matt Peasley the acid test because he knew 
TA: it was good for his soul. 


WEBSTER: MAN'S MAN 


A man and a woman hailing from the ‘‘ States,” met with a 
revolution while in Central America. Adventures came so thick 
and fast that their love affair had to wait for a lull in the game. 


_ CAPTAIN SCRAGGS 


NEE This sea yarn recounts the adventures of three rapscallion sea- 
faring men. 


THE LONG CHANCE 


. : Harley P. Hennage i is a gambler, the best and worst man of San 
Pasqual | and there is the lovely Donna. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, PusutsHers, NEW YORK 
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RUBY M. AYRES’ NOVELS 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 


THE MAN THE WOMEN LOVED 
THE LITTL’ST LOVER 
CANDLE LIGHT 


THE MAN WITHOUT A HEART 


A 


THE ROMANCE OF A ROGUE 
RICHARD CHATTERTON 

A BACHELOR HUSBAND 

THE SCAR 

THE MARRIAGE OF BARRY WICKLOW 
THE UPHILL ROAD 

WINDS OF THE WORLD 

THE SECOND HONEYMOON 


THE PHANTOM LOVER 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, NEW YORE 


HE NOVELS OF ELENORE MEHERIN 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Duniap’s list. 


During the last year or two, millions of readers 
have become acquainted with the romantic charm of 


_ Elenore Meherin’s stories through their appearance in 


serial form in the daily papers. Because of the insis- 
tent demand of the many readers who began these 
romances as serials for the complete novels we have 
issued them all in the handsome Grosset & Dunlap 
Popular Edition. 


NORA LEE 


The story of a girl to whom love is the most wonderful thing 
in the world and faith to the One Man sweeter than fun with 
many---then she was plunged into the jazzy household of the 
Pauls where she begins to experiment with life. 


SANDY 


_ The story of a girl who defied life’s conventions in her search 
for thrills. With flapper conceit she took everything and gave 
nothing. Her own happiness was her only goal, but in seeking it 
she lost herself. 


THE ROAD TO LOVE 


There is perhaps’ no author of today who has such a warm 
understanding of the heart of the modern young girl who must 
earn her own living and thread her way through the temptations 
which beset her path on all sides. This new novel will be wel- 
comed by the many ‘‘Chickie” admirers. 


CHICKIE 


““ Chickie” takes a pretty American girl, a stenographer, just 
like millions of her kind, and tells the story of her love experi- 


_ ences with two men---one a millionaire rounder, the other a poor 


but honest youth. 
CHICKIE: A SEQUEL 


Should a young girl who, in the flaming days of first love, 
made a desperate mistake, allow the spectre of the past to rob 
her of her new-found happiness? 
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THE NOVELS OF BEATRICE BURTON 


These romances caused a tremendous sensation when they 
first appeared as newspaper serials. They are now all available _ 


in book form in the Grosset & Dunlap Edition. 


MONEY LOVE | 
Wealth, ease, luxury—or love in a little flat. Which shall it be? 


SALLY’S SHOULDERS 


On Sally's shoulders were heaped all the family troubles, but she evens 


tually found love and happiness. 


THE HOLLYWOOD GIRL 


Bobbie Ransom was movie mad. Her life was monotonous cad she fin- : F 


ally decided to go to Hollywood. i ; 
HONEY LOU, or THE LOVE WRECKER 
re a ce ee 


This is the story of the first year of Honey Lou’s married life and how it 
almost came to grief through the efforts of a “love wrecker.” 


THE PETTER 


Because life seemed just a By series of petting parties to “* Merry ” Locke Bh: 


she did not recognize the Rea 


HER MAN 


The story of a girl who gave everything and still could not hold the man 
she loved. 


LOVE BOUND (Gilded Kisses) 


Thing when it came along. 


Where does a pretty girl get all the things she can’t afford ? Does love 5 H a 


piracy pay > 
THE FLAPPER WIFE 


She yearned for ease and beautiful clothes and fluttered too close to the — ‘ a 


consuming flame. 


FOOTLOOSE (Sequel to the‘ Flapper Wife *) 


The story of a gi 
that love heals and love restores, 


[i,t nin 
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1 who tasted_the bitterness of life, but found in the end _ 
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